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CHAPTER IX. 

TRUTH AT LAST. 
For a time it seemed as if the 
Doctor would recover his health ; 
but the tokens of returning strength 
passed away, leaving him but a 
weak, uncomplaining invalid. His 
face was restored to its usual out- 
line; he could walk, and use his 
arm; but his gait was feeble and 
uncertain, and there was a vacant, 
dreamy sadness in his look and 
expression. I observed the ser- 
vants were infected by this melan- 
choly. Sometimes after the post 
came in my _ grandfather would 
“ppear more depressed than ever, 
and would stay in his room rum- 
maging papers and writing. Strange 
visitors came to the house, and saw 
him privately and went away. The 
family lawyer, Mr. Bates, stopped 
with us for several days, and had 
long interviews with the attorney 
of Kilmoyle and the land-agent. 
The air was full of mystery and 
some gloomy influence which set- 
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tled on us all; and oftentimes I 
could catch my grandfather’s eye 
resting on me with such solicitude 
and compassion, that I was alarmed 
by the fears of an indefinite cala- 
mity impending over me, which 
were all the greater because of 
their vagueness. I used to steal 
away to my little room and won- 
der what it all meant, and look at 
the copy of my mother’s picture 
over my bed; and then, under the 
ever-present sentiment which go- 
verned so much of my life, creep 
gently down to the great gaynt 
room, and gaze on the original 
of the portrait of her whom, with- 
out seeing or knowing, I so dearly 
loved. 

It was one summer’s afternoon, 
and my grandfather sat after din- 
ner with Mr. Bates—I had come 
in from a ramble along the banks of 
the river, and was passing through 
the hall—when I heard Mr. Bates 
say, ‘I would tell him all about 
it at once. He is old enough to 
know the truth. Call him in, sir, 
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and tell him. If you like, I will 
go out and leave you.’ I stood 
at the door, my heart beating vio- 
lently, my lips open, my breast 
heaving. 

My grandfather’s voice was agi- 
tated and low. 

‘Yes, Bates; he should know 
all before I go. But why so soon? 
Why cloud his years so early ?. Poor 
boy, he has trouble enough before 
him.’ 

I entered the room and said, 
with as much calmness as I could 
command, ‘Indeed, grandfather, 
I could better bear anything than 
to see you ill, and to suffer as I 
do from all kinds of fears. Try 
me, and you will see how I will 
bear it. I am strong and well ; 
and if there is anything to tell, 
I feel it would do me good to 
know it now.’ 

My grandfather’s face had a 
puzzled, undecided expression. 
Mr. Bates sat, with his wine-glass 
to his eye, looking at the sunset 
through the mellow purple of the 
claret which half filled it. 

‘No doubt about it, my old 
friend ; Terence is now going on 
for fourteen years of age—strong, 
and tall of his years too. It will 
all come out sooner or later; and 
the boy has his own suspicions all 
is not right as it is.’ 

‘Well, well! sighed the old 
man; ‘Terry, go into my study 
and bring out my desk.’ 

The old brass-bound rosewood 
desk, over which he sat so often, 
was before him in a moment. My 
grandfather selected the key from 
the bunch that hung from a black 
silk ribbon in his fob, opened the 
desk, raised the lid, and then, 
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touching a spring which revealed 
a secret compartment, took out a 
bundle of letters. His hand shook, 
and a strange frown came to his 
brow, as he picked from the middle 
of the bundle a packet wrapped in 
oilskin, which he slowly uncovered 
and examined, as though to make 
sure he was right. The contents 
were two letters, discoloured and 
yellow, on which the black wax 
of the broken seals was yet visible 
in patches; and I felt at once 
these letters were to me the solu- 
tion of the mystery which had 
troubled me so long. He held 
out one of the two. 

‘Before I give you this letter to 
read, I have a few words to say. 
No, Bates,—stay, if you please ; 
you know all, and the poor boy 
will want your advice when I am 
no more. I would rather you 
stayed, indeed. Take this letter, 
Terry, and see if you can read the 
writing on the outside.’ 

I took the letter in my hand, 
and saw, in a small clear angular 
hand—‘Dr. Brady, Bradystown 
House, Lough-na-Carra, Kilmoyle, 
Ireland.’ In the corner was writ- 
ten ‘M. B’ On the top—‘To 
be delivered, on arrival, by Mo- 
hun,’ I read the address, and 
the Doctor resumed : 

‘ That letter is from your mother, 
my child, the widow of my son, 
your brave and unhappy father. 
You have heard how he died in 
India, when you were very young ; 
and you have heard, too, that your 
mother was drowned on the coast 
of Ceylon, when the ship in which 
she was coming to Europe, after 
her husband’s death, struck on a 
reef of rocks. I must go back a 
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little. Your father was my only 
son. I had looked forward to the 
day when he might take my place 
in this old house here, marry one 
of his own people, and pass away 
in the arms of his children, long 
after my bones had been laid with 
those of our luckless race. Now 
I sit here, a poor, broken, desolate 
old man, with only you to comfort 
me, and all the hopes of my life 
lying in his distant grave. He 
went to India with his regiment 
after the usual routine of home 
service, and in the war which we 
were carrying on there he distin- 
guished himself, so that he got his 
captain’s commission for service in 
the field; and everything went so 
well with him I began really to 
think—as you may remember, 
Bates—that there was some gleam 
of good fortune in store for us, 
and the thought set me working 
all the harder to clear Lough-na- 
Carra for him, and to get the pro- 
perty out of the difficulties which 
seem entailed on the land. I 
needn’t trouble you with that yet, 
Terry. From all sides I heard 
good accounts of my poor boy— 
how gallant he was, how gentle 
and good, how simple and how 
noble. Everyone spoke well of 
him, and my heart was filled with 
thankfulness to the Almighty who 
kad so blessed me with a son. 
Every letter that I got went 
to the Castle, where the eyes of 
Mary Desmond grew brighter as 
they rested on the lines—every 
paper in which his name appeared, 
and every account I heard of him, 
found its way to the Castle; for 
although the Desmonds are great 
people now compared to us, it was 
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understood that there would be no 
objection to your father’s marrying 
the lovely girl whom we all be- 
lieved he loved with an affection 
equal to her own. Her father 
would not hear of a regular en- 
gagement, nor would he let them 
correspond; but he always said he 
would make no objection to the 
match. His son, the great Indian 
civilian, wrote home to say there 
was not a finer fellow in the ser- 
vice than Jack Brady, and that he 
heartily approved of the match of 
which he had heard. All this time 
there was no promise on either 
side, but there was an understand- 
ing which we all looked on as cer- 
tain. Where could he meet a girl 
so good, so beautiful, so suited to 
him in every way as she who re- 
mained at her father’s in this dull 
old place, instead of going to balls 
and parties and enjoying herself, 
and gracing the society of which 
she would have been the highest 
charm, all on account of him? I 
was quite happy then; and even 
Dick Butler's importunity, and 
his avowed determination to marry 
his cousin Mary, and his reckless 
bets and restless manceuvres did 
not cause me a moment’s thought. 
O, how I counted the days for 
his return! His time for leave 
would soon be up. One day—one 
day—it was little more than two 
years before you were born, Terry 
—a letter came to me in that well- 
known hand. It contained news 
which pained and surprised me. 
Not a word had come to prepare 
us for the news that your father 
was going to be married, and here 
was a letter under his own hand 
to say that he had met a young 
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lady at a ball at Cawnpore a short 
time previously, and that he was 
happy to say they were just going 
to start for the hills to spend the 
honeymoon—words could not do 
justice to her exquisite beauty— 
she was the loveliest being in 
India, and he was looked on as 
the luckiest fellow in the service; 
true she had no money, but her 
father was an old officer of long 
standing; and then he went on to 
describe his happiness, and the 
charms of this child of sixteen, who 
was, he said, more like twenty years 
of age, as she had been born and 
educated in India. A paragraph 
in a newspaper confirmed this 
dreadful surprise. I could not go 
near the Castle—the thoughts of 
meeting Mary Desmond were too 
terrible. But the poor girl knew 
as well as I did when the Indian 
letters arrived at the village; and 
that evening, as I was thinking 
how I should break the news, the 
wheels of her little pony-carriage 
grated outside the hall door, and 
ere I could escape she was stand- 
ing with a blush and a smile on 
that frank face, which reflected 
every feeling of a soul in which 
there was no guile or shadow of 
turning. Ah, Bates—the torture 
and shame of that moment! Her 
quick eye at once detected my 
agitation: one hand was pressed 
against her heart as she put her 
arm round my waist, and sinking 
her head on my shoulder, whisper- 
ed, “Is he ill? Tell me, or I 
shall die.” Let me pass over that 
interview. She would not be re- 
fused. I was in such a state of 
uneasiness about her increasing 
agitation—unusual in one gener- 
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ally so calm and collected—that 
in very fear I broke the news to 
her by degrees; and she heard it 
all with her face buried on my 
breast, and her fair arms twined 
round me, with a sudden stillness 
which from the moment I com- 
menced the story was only broken 
by my voice and the labouring of 
her poor heart. When all was 
over, she asked me to let her see 
the letter. I handed it to her, and 
taking it from me she arose and 
walked with it to the window, as 
the light was failing. At the end 
my poor son had written—‘“Tell 
Miss Desmond of my happiness, 
and assure her how glad I shall be 
to hear that some fortunate fellow 
has secured her fair hand, though 
I do not think any man is good 
enough for her. I shall ever have 
the most affectionate regard for 
my old playfellow, to whom I hope 
some day to present my own sweet 
Mary.” I could see she was deeply 
moved, and the letter, which was 
pressed in her fingers, fell to the 
ground. With averted face she 
held her hand to me, and said— 
“Dear Doctor, it is late; I must get 
back. Good-night,” as she pass- 
ed out into the hall. In another 
moment I heard a heavy fall. She 
had fainted—my poor girl! But 
why am I dwelling on these things? 
She is among the angels in heaven, 
far from all care and sorrow. Dick 
Butler was as good a husband to 
her as it was in his nature to be; 
but when she died, after little 
Mary’s birth, he went, as you and 
I know, Bates, to the deuce at the 
rate of a hunt. Presently I began 
to hear news from India I did not 
like at all. Your father had scarcely 
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ever cost me a penny; but now 
bills began to come in with excuses 
about the expenses of house-fur- 
nishing and housekeeping. He 
had to keep an establishment— 
his wife had been accustomed to 
live in great style, and all the rest 
of it. There were accounts of his 
splendid entertainments, and of 
his wife’s balls, and parties, and 
jewels—of her horses and plate— 
and poor Lough-na-Carra began 
to feel it; and the bills became 
larger instead of smaller, and came 
oftener, until at last—-my God!— 
I dreaded the mails. There was a 
change in his letters I did not like: 
he was either reckless or gloomy— 
he began to admit there were some 
little motes in his sunbeam—that 
she really was careless of money, 
and too fond of pleasure and ad- 
miration. “But,” he added, “she is 
a mere child; and really, if I could 
take her to England to-morrow | 
would put her to school, if I could, 
only for a certain event which is 
coming off, and which makes me a 
little anxious about her. These 
Indian-reared girls are spoiled by 
native nurses; and when a girl is 
so very remarkable as Mary for 
her loveliness, she is apt to get a 
liking for admiration, and to make 
a jealous, proud fellow like me 
rather unreasonable and sulky now 
and then.” I see you growing pale, 
my dear Terry; but it is best, as 
I have begun, that you should 
know all. Bates, give him a glass 
of wine; it will do him good, and 
enable him to get through my 
story. Our correspondence _be- 
came at last not what it ought to 
be between father and son. All 
my hopes and plans for the future 
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—for his sake, mind—were shat- 
tered, and at last I was obliged to 
write out that I could stand his 
demands no longer—that I could 
afiord still to let him have 3007. 
a year, and the money for his ma- 
jority, if he wanted the latter; but 
that would leave nothing for im- 
provements, and but little for my- 
self.’ 

‘Faith, and that’s true,’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Bates; ‘and the Cap- 
tain ought to have known it well 
enough.’ 

‘Ah, well! Bates, we must not 
be too hard on him. Remember 
whom he had to deal with, and 
how completely he was her slave. 
I confess, when he wrote to ask 
me whether I could not manage 
to send him his allowance for ten 
years in a lump, as well as his 
majority—after I had paid very 
nearly 4000/. for him in the pre- 
vious year or so—I lost my tem- 
per. I refused point-blank ; angry 
letters—some from him quite in- 
coherent—passed ; and at last a 
sullen silence, which was finally 
broken in tears by the news of his 
death.’ The old man paused, and 
after a moment went on: ‘You 
were born shortly before that. In 
those days letters took months to 
travel between here and India; 
and when I heard you were born 
my heart was softened, and our 
good friend there 
money, and I sent it out to your 
father ; but it arrived too late for 
any good purpose, and was spent 
as so much before it had been. 
The only comfort I had was, that 
just before the news of his death I 
received a few lines, in a broken, 
shaking hand, to make his peace ; 
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and I little imagined they were to 
be his last, and that they were 
written from his dying bed. In 
them he said, indeed, that he 
longed to get away home, and that 
his health had suffered a little ; but 
he feared he could not arrange 
with the banks to leave India; 
“and if,” added he, “I should be 
carried off here, it is a consolation 
to think you will look after my 
widow and the dear little fellow. 
Mary will need someone with a 
very resolute temper to deal with 
her. She cannot understand we 
are not all as rich as some of her 
native nabobs and rajahs, or as 
some foolish young officers appear 
to be, because they run riot and 
get smashed in a few years ; and it 
will do her good to see how Eng- 
lish ladies bring up their families.” 
Ah, my boy, it is a sad story, and 
it grows sadder still.” He paused 
again, and looked at Mr. Bates, 
who sat silent at the table, with 
one hand across his brow, in the 
gathering shades of the summer 
evening. ‘You perceive, Terry, 
I knew nothing of your mother 
nothing except what the picture he 
sent us told; and when it came 
home with your father’s, it was 
easy to comprehend how such a 
face had led the dear fellow to 
forget everything else. Then came 
the intelligence of his death’— 

My grandfather ceased, and the 
tears trickled down his cheek be- 
neath his thin hand. There was 
silence for a time; then he con- 
tinued: ‘The last news I had 
was from your father’s agent to say 
that he had secured a passage for 
your mother, and her infant (your- 
self), and her servants, and that he 
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had drawn upon me for 300/. to 
cover the expenses ; that his effects, 
such as they were, would be sold, 
but that there were many claims, 
which it would need a large sum 
of money to meet, of which he 
would send particulars in due 
course. I will not trouble you 
with all that part of a subject, 
which is quite painful enough as 
it iss God knows how I watched 
the days as the time drew near 
when I might expect your mother 
and her little one. It is now nearly 
twelve years since that time. At 
last you came, but not your 
mother 

‘Ah, I know, she was drowned 
—my poor darling mother! I in- 
terrupted. 

‘Don’t distress me, Terry. It 
is hard enough as it is. O, Bates! 
how am I to goon? Well, well, 
it must be done. Terry, take that 
letter and read it, and heaven 
comfort you, my dear, dear boy.’ 
The old man raised his hands and 
covered his face, leaning his elbows 
on the table. 

The letter he gave me was, as I 
have said, discoloured and yellow, 
and the ink was pale; but the 
writing was so bold and sharp that 
when I went to the window I could 
read it without difficulty. It ran 
thus : 
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« The Ross-shire Indiaman, 
* At sea, May 18th, 

‘My DEAR FATHER-IN-LAW, — 
You have been prepared for the 
intelligence of poor dear Jack’s 
death, and how I and my child 
are coming to live with you, as he 
desired. Since I came on board 
I have been very sick, but I am 
now better. We have got very 
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nice people on board. Jack left 
me very badly off; and I have 
been obliged to borrow, O, ever 
so much rupees ; but that is of no 
matter. What I am thinking of is 
seriously that I ought not to have 
come away atall. You know my 
marriage was a very unfortunate 
one for me. I could have had the 
best possible matches ; but I loved 
your son so much I did not mind 
anything; and being young and 
inexperienced, I never could have 
supposed he would have proposed 
for me unless he was quite able to 
keep up a good establishment. It 
turned out he was quite poor ; and 
O, you cannot imagine how I have 
suffered! And latterly, when he 
took to drinking too much brandy 
pawnee, and grumbled dreadfully, 
my life was miserable ; and I was 
afraid to speak to anyone lest he 
should quarrel with him. You see, 
I tell you everything, although I 
have seen such cross letters of 
yours to him when he only asked 
for money that was really wanted. 
My son Terence is a very pretty 
little fellow, but the ayah tells me 
he has quite a shocking temper ; 
and though I whip him a good 
deal, he gets more violent, and I 
am obliged to keep away from 
him, not to get cross and fret 
myself. And now, dear Doctor 
Brady, what I am coming to is 
this: I am sure I shall not like 
Ireland or England. My health 
already suffers, for I am_ very 
delicate and dreadfully sensitive. 
Well, then, why should you not 
allow me, say, rupees 600 a month, 
and take my dear little son, and 
educate him until he grows up? I 
would stay in India somewhere. I 
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have plenty of friends; and Cap- 
tain Fraser, who is coming down to 
Madras, says he can get me very 
nicely introduced among his friends 
and some nice people at Hydera- 
bad. I think I shall leave the ship 
at Galle, in Ceylon, where we are 
going to touch, and send on little 
Terry and his own servants to you 
till 1 know what you think. I am 
an odd kind of creature, and would 
upset your house very much; but 
if you wish to have me home for a 
time, of course I shall go to you ; 
and perhaps it may be necessary 
for me to do so, in order to sign 
papers and things to secure my 
annuity. I am told you must have 
lawyers to make what I propose 
quite legal and binding on your 
property, though Captain Fraser 
says the best way is to pay the 
whole into bank at once. I shall 
be eighteen in two months; and 
any of the insurance offices can 
calculate, he says, what 700/. a year 
would be worth at that time of 
life. 

Under all the circumstances, I 
think it will be best for me to for- 
feit the passage-money and land at 
Madras or Galle till I hear from 
you. My address will be to the 
care of Colville and Arbuthnot, 
Madras, as I do not want Mac- 
knight, my husband’s agent, who 
is a very troublesome sort of man, 
to carry on my business. You 
must excuse so many shakes in 
my hand, as the ship is not quite 
steady at times. I should like 
Terry, I think, to go into the 
army when he grows up. His 
great relations abroad would get 
him on. 

‘ Hoping yet to have the pleasure 
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of seeing you, I beg you to believe 
me, 
* Your most 
‘ Affectionate daughter, 
* Mary Brapy. 


‘Postscriptum. Jack always pro- 
mised me a set of diamond-and- 
pearl court ornaments which you 
have belonging to his dear mother. 
They will reach me safely if sent to 
Colville and Arbuthnot, Madras, 
through their agents of the same 
name in Hart-lane, City of London. 
3y this mail you will receive a good 
many bills and accounts which my 
poor dear husband could not settle ; 
and I shall have, if I stay at Madras 
or Galle, to write an order on you 
for a few thousand rupees, just to 
pay expenses. Mohun has some 
things for you, and my pet monkey. 
Please make Terry always remem- 
ber he is a gentleman; for I am 
told that Ireland is a very odd sort 
of place. Poor Jack was quite an 
exception to the people there gene- 
rally, Lam told. But he had his 
faults.—M.B.’ 


I read the letter with the inten- 
sest interest, little heeding the low 
whistles and phews which came at 
intervals from Mr. Bates, or the 
drumming of my grandfather’s fin- 
gers on the table ; and then I looked 
up and said, ‘Poor mamma was 
drowned after she wrote this. You 
see, grandpapa, how fond she was 
of me. I am almost the last per- 
son she speaks of, except papa.’ 

My grandfather raised his head 
and looked at me with a curious 
stare. He then gazed across the 
table at Mr. Bates, who only filled 
his glass again, and said softly, 
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‘Good lad! good lad! 
shouldn’t he say so?” 

My grandfather stretched out his 
hand, took up the letter, and re- 
turned it to the bundle. Selecting 
another letter from those which lay 
before him, still with the same ex- 
pression on his face, he said, ‘Terry, 
read this next.’ 

It was dated ‘ Madras, May 
23d.’ 


Why 


‘My DEAREST FATHER-IN-LAW, 
—Since I wrote to you I have been 
thinking more and more of what 
[ said, and I have made up my 
mind not to go to Europe. I am 
sure you will see I am right, and 
that you will make the provision I 
propose for your dear son’s poor 
unfortunate widow. I can live very 
well here in the way I am accus- 
tomed to at what Captain Fraser 
tells me would not be enough to 
have even the ordinary necessaries 
of life in Europe. The little boy 
will not miss me. When he grows 
up, of course he will come out here ; 
and if you could get him into poor 
dear Jack’s regiment I could look 
after him. As there are a number 
of ladies on board, Iam not going 
to tell anyone when I go on shore 
to-night. They are all spiteful old 
things, full of “‘ gup,” as we say, or 
scandal; and I am going to play 
them a trick which will amuse you. 
There is a sergeant’s wife who is a 
steerage passenger, and it is ar- 
ranged she is to come to my cabin 
and take my place till the trick is 
discovered. I have not been on 
deck more than once or twice, and 
a little money goes a long way with 
these sort of people, so that not a 
word will be said. I ought not to 
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disguise from you that Captain Fra- 
ser wishes, when a proper time has 
passed, to make me his wife, pro- 
vided that you carry out my pro- 
posal, as no doubt you will. It is 
the best thing I could do. He has 
already Jent me money, which I 
told you I wanted, To prevent any 
mischief from the tongues of the 
idle creatures who are jealous of 
my good looks, Captain Fraser will 
go on to Galle, and will visit Mrs. 
Lynnett, the sergeant’s wife, in my 
cabin, as if it was I; but he is to 
come back to Madras as soon as 
possible; and if I am not quite 
comfortable there, I shall go to 
Hyderabad, where he has a sister 
married. My only pang is parting 
with my son, and not seeing you. 
But we will all three meet some 
time. The ship is off Madras in 
the roads ; I must get ready for my 
plot. All the servantsare delighted, 
as I shall let them come in different 
boats on shore, and only the ayah, 
Meetum, and Mohun will go on 
with Terry. Mohun is to stay and 
watch Terry. Send out the money, 
or as much as you can, at once. 
‘ Your affectionate daughter, 
‘With a thousand kisses, 
* Mary Brapy. 


‘P.S. I am very anxious to hear 
from you. Be sure you let me know 
how Terry looks when he arrives. 
I can wear the diamonds and pearls 
in mourning out here ; so it will 
be as well to let me have them 
soon.’ 


I followed every word as closely 
as I could ; but it was impossible to 
understand it. A hundred different 
thoughts flew through my head in 
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a moment. My eyes rested on the 
letter without noting the words ; 
but somehow or other there was 
rising up in my mind the image of 
a frivolous mercenary woman, who 
was about to abandon her child, 
and who was already contemplating 
—whilst her husband, of whom 
she had written so slightingly, was 
scarcely cold in his grave—a mar- 
riage with a stranger. Could this 
be the mother whose image had 
been to me scarcely less sacred 
than——I could not dwell on the 
thought. There was silence in the 
room ; the two old men sat in the 
shade at the table, whilst I stood 
at the window to catch the light just 
vanishing into darkness. ‘Then, 
grandpapa, where was it mamma 
drowned ? and what is the 
meaning ofall this? I have looked 
at the map over and over again, 
and I can’t understand it. My mo- 
ther was wrecked after this, wasn’t 
she ? 

My grandfather got up from his 
chair and came to my side; he put 
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his hand on my shoulder and said 
in a low voice, ‘I would have kept 
you ignorant of the truth, which is 
known to very few of us here. It 
is no wonder you cannot see into 
such a dark story. Your mother, 
my dear boy—grieved am I to say 
it—was not worthy of your father, 
and is not worthy of your love. 
Do not start or shrink from the 
truth. ‘They say she is naturally 
very clever; but in these letters 
there is as much folly as heartless- 
She ruined your father, and 
in his ruin involved me and you, 
my poor fellow. Now, do you not 
see that it was not your mother 
who was swept away by that wave 


ness. 
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when the Ross-shire’s decks were 
deluged by the sea ?” 

‘And where, then, is my mo- 
ther? I cried. ‘What became of 
her? Why did she not come home 
to us?” 

‘Your tears distress me, Terry. 
Why fix your thoughts on one who 
never cared for you, or showed the 
smallest particle of affection? Your 
mother left Calcutta with the deli- 
berate intention of abandoning you 
for ever. She fled to escape her 
creditors, and, as it seems, too 
plainly—you must know how your 
grandfather, who loves you, feels 
as he tells you this—with the pur- 
pose of flying with one who was 
her lover ere she married your 
father—a needy, dissolute man. 
She managed to get on shore at 
Madras unobserved—your mother 
could pass, I am told, for a native 
woman anywhere, and was an adept 
in disguises; her greatest talent, 
indeed, was displayed on the stage, 
and in private theatricals she made 
the most startling impression. At 
all events, she went, on shore at 
Madras, as I have said; and then 
came the gale at sea which drove 
the ship out of her course, so that 
she struck on the rocks and was all 
but lost. The poor woman who 
took her place was among those 
who perished as she rushed out 
of the cabin. There was great 
confusion on board ; and when the 
Ross-shire, in a sinking state, got 
into Galle harbour, the passengers 
left her, and not much notice 
was taken of the fate of the poor 
sergeant’s wife, whilst everyone 
spoke of your mothers melan- 
choly death. It was best to let it 
be thought so. Surely the provi- 
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dence of God works marvels to our 
eyes! I cannot but feel, however, 
there is a compensation to all our 
grief in the escape you have had 
from the influence of such a woman. 
I do not ask you to restrain your 
sorrows. I know how rudely the 
tendrils of your young heart must 
be torn by the tale I have to tell, 
and how fondly you cherished the 
memory of that unfortunate woman ; 
but you will cease to regret or to 
think of her; you must banish so 
unworthy a mother and wife from 
your thoughts, or think of her as 
one who is indeed lost to you—lost 
in a death of shame. A thousand 
times better had it been for her 
and you and us all had she been 
borne to her grave beneath the 
waters, than live to work mischief 
and revel in her deceit and guilt. 
These are hard words, my son ; but 
they are gentle words, for her con- 
duct to me and mine—to the name 
she bore. Again I say, Terry, 
banish her from your thoughts. 
She has wrought misery and sor- 
row enough in our house; but now 
it would seem as if she had va- 
nished, or as if she has sunk into 
some depth where our eyes had 
best not strive to follow her.’ 

‘She is still alive ?? I asked—the 
word ‘mother’ could not now be 
formed by my lips; I felt cold and 
sick at heart—‘she is still alive, 
somewhere in the world? You 
cannot now refuse to tell me! 
Where is she now ?—O, where ? 

‘The last news I heard of the 
woman was, that she was living at 
the court of one of the native 
princes in India, still beautiful, and 
still busy in intrigue and mischief. 
Unhappy creature! She has passed 
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through a world of adventure, and 
has been traced under a variety of 
names; but in her letters to me 
she has always persisted in claim- 
ing our name.’ 

‘ But if she married Captain Fra- 
ser, why does she not call herself 
after his name ?’ 

‘ Alas, my dear Terry, you probe 
too deeply for your own peace. 
Captain Fraser, as I told you, was 
needy and dissolute. He was well 
connected—by marriage a cousin 
of the Desmonds, and by blood 
allied with some of the great Scotch 
families which rule in India. Well, 
when he found that I would not 
accede to the modest request of 
my daughter-in-law, he thought 
perhaps that it would be a useless 
and dangerous experiment to marry 
so extravagant a woman. At all 
events, he married a very plain, 
delicate—but, as I have heard, 
very amiable—girl, who came out 
to India to her father, a great civi- 
lian, and who had a large for- 
tune.’ 

‘By the bye, I hear that Mr. 
Desmond has taken their daughter 
to live with him,’ interrupted Mr. 
Bates. ‘Where is Colonel Fraser 
since the row?” 

‘He is somewhere in what they 
call the Deccan, I hear. When 
Malcolm died all his money went 
to Mrs. Fraser; after her death, it 
was found Fraser could not touch 
a penny of it, for every farthing 
was settled on her daughter most 
rigidly, and then went away to dis- 
tant relations, except a considerable 
sum to his friend Desmond.’ 

‘Miss Fraser will be well off, 
Doctor,’ observed Mr. Bates ; ‘only 
for Mary Butler, Desmond would 
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adopt her ; if Sir Richard does not 
marry, she might own the Castle 
estates, and Kilmoyle, instead of 
poor Mary. And then, Doctor, 
who knows? She might take a 
fancy to Terry, and the land would 
go back into the old hands.’ 

‘It is a charming fancy sketch, 
Bates. You are better fitted to be 
a poet than an attorney. I have 
too many realities, and sad ones, 
to indulge in any dreams of the 
future with the least ray of light 
in them.’ 

‘O, sir, if you knew how dark 
my future looks too! I sobbed. 
‘My dreams are gone indeed. But 
I tell you, grandfather, that I will 
never be satisfied till I see her face 
to face, and let her explain what 
has passed.’ 

‘See her? exclaimed the old 
man, almost angrily ; ‘see her, 
after what you have heard! Why, 
only I thought it would be need- 
less, I was about to ask you to 
promise me solemnly, if at any 
future time of your life you should 
be near her, to shun that woman 
as you would the Evil One.’ 

‘She is my mother, sir,’ I inter- 
rupted. 

* But I tell you, Terence, she is 
as dangerous as she is bad. Do 
you know that, far distant as she 
is from us, for years she was plot- 
ting against you; or rather I be- 
lieved she was, whereas her real 
object was to extort money from 
me by working on my fears. She 
declared she would come over and 
claim her child—that she had wit- 
nesses to prove all the stories I 
had heard of her were false—that 
her husband’s last will and his last 
words were, that she was to have 
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charge of you; and she raked up 
all kinds of accusations against 
the dead man’s memory, which 
at least she would have dragged 
before the public. She employed 
Mohun as her spy in my house, 
and had minute accounts of every- 
thing which passed till I sent him 
away. lam now quite satisfied, 
he continued angrily, ‘that some 
of the large sums I paid after your 
father’s death were on forgeries, 
for, in addition to her arts of imi- 
tation, she can copy handwriting 
so as to defy all but the minut- 
est inspection. ‘Terence,’ he ex- 
claimed passionately, ‘if you ever 
speak to her—should you, as is 
most unlikely, ever meet—you will 
disobey my last injunction to you, 
and you will dishonour your fa- 
ther’s memory.’ 

The servant bringing in lights 
silenced me as I was about to fly 
into a wild, passionate vindication. 
I could only sob in silence. 

We sat at table, and my grand- 
father, after a pause, continued : 

‘You know well enough I would 
not advise you to do anything un- 
becoming a son. When you are a 
little older, and can understand 
what she has done clearly, you 
will feel my advice is right. But 
it is not likely you will ever see 
her. You will all your life, how- 
ever, have to endure the conse- 
quences of her acts. All the efforts 
I was making to clear off the en- 
cumbrances from my poor estate, 
for my son and you after him, have 
been made of no avail, and we are 
more deeply in debt than ever. 
One of her constant threats was 
that she would get you carried 
away from me; and she actually 


took steps to frighten me into the 
belief she was in earnest. You 
remember, Bates, my writing to 
you about the two fellows 
stopped at the Desmond Arms 
one night, and made so many in- 
quiries after Terry’s movements, 
and who came from Galway and 
went back there ? 

‘Faith, I do, Doctor ; but I told 
you, if it meant anything at all, it 
was to screw some more money 
out of you. Terry would have 
made a large bundle for them to 
carry off, and I wouldn’t give 
much for their lives if you raised 
the county on them. I daresay 
you would have made a fight, and 
used your voice if not your fists, 
Terry ?” 

‘Perhaps you were right, Bates ; 
but anyway, I confess I have a 
terror of the woman with whom | 
battled in secret for so many years. 
She was quite capable of getting 
an injury done to him to injure me 
and to have her revenge. It was 
my fear of something of the kind 
made me send him to school, for 
there I knew he would be less ac- 
cessible—he would have boys al- 
ways around him. Ah! Bates, my 
heart sank within me when I got 
Dr. Ball’s letter telling me of the 
terrible cruise. I cannot feel he 
is safe when he is out of my sight 
even now. I am full of vague, 
nervous fears; all I pray is to live 
till he is able to protect himself.’ 

‘Well, Doctor, it seems as if he 
was pretty near that stage already. 
I will bid you good-night now. It 
is quite obvious you have done 
what is right. Keep what you 
have heard to yourself, my young 
friend ; there is no use in telling 


who 
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all the world; and I believe, for 
the matter of that, a good many 
people have suspicions about that 
drowning, and that in India, at all 
events, there is a good part of the 
story known. But people won't 
bother their heads about it. It’s 
not the boy’s fault, and these things 
are soon forgotten. Good-night ; 
we will have another look into these 
serious affairs to-morrow and see 
what can be done. I must take 
the night mail to Dublin; but I 
hope we can strike out some way 
of arranging matters for you, my 
dear old friend.’ 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BANSHEE. 

WHEN Mr. Bates withdrew, my 
grandfather remained deep in 
thought for a moment, and then 
called me over to him. 

‘ You see in this desk, Terence, 
are all the letters relating to your- 
self, your poor father, and her of 
whom we have now been speaking 
—in fact, all that relates to your 
sad story, to her exactions and 
frauds, and to the money that has 
been torn from me. They are in 
this secret drawer—it closes so; 
put your finger there and press. 
See, it opens! Here, again, are 
documents and deeds connected 
with the property, such as it is. 
Bates has the leases and all that 
kind of thing. This is a duplicate 
key, and I give it to you to keep. 
Never let it leave your possession. 
You can, when you are old enough, 
examine the papers in my desk, 
and read and think for yourself. 
So now take it back to the study, 
and ring the bell for the servants. 
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You must read prayers for them 
to-night, as I am tired and want to 
go to bed; but come in and bid 
me good-night as usual.’ 

It was ten o’clock, and the bell 
rang for prayers. Only two of the 
servants were Protestants ; but an 
old crone who, long past her work, 
spent her days by the kitchen fire, 
and slept in the gardener’s house, 
named Biddy Daly, was accustom- 
ed to accompany them to the par- 
lour in order to give vent to her 
groans and moans, and to have a 
look at the ‘ young masther,’ as she 
termed my grandfather, and ‘ Mas- 
ther Jack’s child, and to make a 
formal statement on the subject of 
her ‘rheumatiz’ to the Doctor ; in- 
deed, she was wont to waylay him 
at all hours and in unexpected 
places for that purpose, and no 
menaces or repression shook her 
intrepidity of soul or her courage 
in communicating the latest in- 
formation concerning her bodily 
health, under all circumstances 
and at all times. Even the inter- 
ference of the priest, which was 
brought to bear in a friendly man- 
ner by a little intrigue between 
him and his old friend, did not 
deter Biddy from the ‘ parlour 
prayers for the Protesdans,’ as she 
called them. 

‘It’s not to listen to their prayers, 
poor craychers—the Virgin be- 
tween us and harm !—your rever- 
ence, I goes; but shure, whin I'm 
racked wid the pains I’ve got in 
sarvin’ the family, the laste the 
young masther can do is to ordher 
poor ould Biddy some stuff. 1 
always take some holy wather in 
wid me for fear of the divil, and 
ses me own Pather and Avey afore 
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I go to bed; indeed I do, your 
reverence.’ 

When Biddy saw me sitting with 
the Prayer-book before me, and 
that the Doctor had retired, she ex- 
pressed her feeling of displeasure 
very audibly, and lamenting, with 
several ‘ochones,’ that ‘I nivir 
can see the young masther, and me 
worse than iver to-night—me bottle 
of stuff all tuk, too. It’s little good 
yer prayers ‘ll do me this night,’ 
crawled out of the room again. 

I read the service for my little 
congregation, and taking up my 
candle whilst the servants were 
fastening up doors and windows, 
went softly to the room in which 
hung the picture I had regarded 
with such indescribable affection 
till that moment. The apartment 
was in darkness, but by holding 
the candle over my head I caught 
the face, whilst the greater part of 
the painting was but partly visible. 
How lovely, how innocent, how 
pure, I had ever deemed it before ! 
But now, as I looked, the eyes, in 
their cold dreaminess, had a glitter 
like that which filled the orbs of 
the tiger-cat with which she was 
playing—the lips seemed bitter and 
cruel—and the attitude in which 
she was lying, her dress, and ali 
the luxurious accessories of the 
painting, belonged, in my mind, 
to a frivolous, extravaga::> woman, 
heartless as the wall again.: which 
it rested. There was a positive 
fascination in the steady, sleepy 
smile of the eyes ; and lowering my 
candle with a shudder, I mounted 
the stairs to my grandfather’s bed- 
room. He was in bed, apparently 
reading by the light of his lamp, 
the curtains drawn on the side 
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next the door, so that he did not 
perceive my entrance or hear my 
footsteps. A large Bible was open 
on his reading-stand; but I ob- 
served that his eyes were halt 
closed, as if he were engaged in 
thought, and that his lips were 
moving, as though he were speak- 
ing to himself. At last he opened 
his eyes, and seeing me, said, with 
his usual smile— 

‘Ah! there you are, Terry. 
Come to bid me good-night.. It's 
nearly time, or you will lose your 
beauty sleep. Well, and how did 
you get on? I wish you had pre- 
scribed for old Biddy in place of 
me. She actually crept upstairs 
here, and only I threatened her 
with the watch-stand as she put 
her head through the curtains, the 
old nuisance would have com- 
menced her litany as usual.’ 

‘Biddy came into the parlour, 
but she vanished when she saw 
you were not there, and I thought 
she went down the _ kitchen 
stairs.’ 

‘I really must have her brought 
to her senses, if she has any. Do 
you know, Terry, I have been hav- 
ing most curious waking dreams: 
talking so much of a certain sub- 
ject has filled my poor old brain 
full of fancies, and as soon as I 
had banished old Biddy, others 
took her place.’ 

‘Others! What do you mean, 
grandfather ?” 

‘Well, I can scarcely say, in 
my half-dozing state. The curtain 
appeared to open, and a face like 
that— you know— below stairs 
looked in at me; but, of course, 
when I roused myself it was gone. 
The idea was not pleasant, for the 
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look of the lady-visitor was not at 
all amiable. All this means, Terry, 
an excited nervous system, and a 
good deal of indigestion, and you 
shall hand me over that medicine- 
chest and give me one of my fa- 
mous “composers” before you 
go.’ 

I had walked towards the escri- 
toire in which the chest was, when 
my attention was attracted by an 
exclamation from my grandfather, 
and a whispered cry, ‘ Terry, look ! 
—-look ! there it is again.’ 

As I turned towards the bed the 
curtains were just closing, as if 
someone who had drawn them 
aside let them go! But I had a 
glimpse of something like a face, 
and a pair of hands clasped toge- 
ther, inside the bed ere the folds 
met together. Never doubting that 
it was old Biddy, who had come 
to persecute ‘the masther,’ as she 
had been very troublesome lately, 
and regarded his illness as a per- 
sonal wrong to herself rather than 
to him, I took up my candle and 
sprang swiftly round the bed. There 
was no one in the room! The 
door was slightly ajar; I went out 
on the landing, peered over the 
banisters—not a creature visible. 
The voice of my grandfather called 
me back. ‘Well, and have you 
caught the culprit? he asked. 
‘Give her a good shaking, and have 
her locked up in her room to- 
night.’ 

‘But Biddy’s not there. She's 
not on the stairs or anywhere I 
could see.’ 

‘You saw the old woman your- 
self, didn’t you ?’ 

‘I saw somebody certainly, as 
if the curtains had been opened 
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and let fall again. It must be 
Biddy.’ 

My grandfather seemed a little 
agitated. . 

‘Go down,’ said he, ‘and see if 
the servants are all in bed. Tell 
the cook to look if Biddy is in her 
room.’ 

I did as I was directed, and in 
a few minutes returned with a paler 
face, to say—‘ Old Biddy was fast 
asleep in bed, where she has been, 
they say, for the last hour; and 
not one of the servants has been 
upstairs.’ 

‘ Then the only thing I can think 
of, Terry,’ he replied, with a faint 
smile, ‘is that we have both seen 
the Banshee. I believe there is a 
lady of that description who does 
this branch of the family the hon- 
our of attending on them when iz 
periculo, At all events, I shall take 
my composer; and you, my dear 
boy, will, I hope, sleep away all 
your troubles and cares under the 
protection of Him who will shield 
you from all danger as long as 
you seek His grace and protec- 
tion.’ 

I went over to the escritoire, 
took the medicine-chest, and was 
coming back with it towards the 
table—my grandfather had turned 
round in bed to screen the light 
from his eyes—the lamp shone 
full on the folds of the heavy gray 
curtains between me and the door 
—I was as collected and as sen- 
sible as I am now, when, with pen 
in hand, in the light of day, and 
in possession of my senses, I re- 
cord what happened. 

The curtain opened a little way 
—two thin white arms and hands, 
with interlaced fingers, were lifted 
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up over the bed through the open- 
ing, and I saw a pale face, with 
fair or white hair falling over the 
shoulders, bent down as if the eyes 
were fixed on the old man. The 
hands unlocked thrice, and were 
clasped together again with a slow 
waving motion, as if in sorrow or 
distress, and then the apparition 
vanished! Not a word came from 
my grandfather’s lips. I stood 
rooted to the spot. The appear- 
ance was so sudden, that ere I 
could do more than utter a smo- 
thered ejaculation of terror, it was 
gone! ‘The cry aroused my grand- 
father, who had been lying with 
clesed eyes, and he looked round 
and asked, ‘What is the matter 
now, Terry?” With more presence 
of mind and self-control than I had 
thought myself capable of exert- 
ing, I said, ‘O, nothing, sir. I 
nearly let the case fall? and in- 
deed my hands were shaking as 
if with an ague-fit. 

Putting down the case on the 
table, I ran swiftly towards the 
door, candle in hand, looked over 
the banisters, into the hall, up and 
down the corridor, behind the big 
clock, examined all the doors on the 
landing, and was back almost ere 
the curtains had ceased to vibrate. 

To no eye but mine had the 
figure been visible ; or at least, if 
my grandfather saw it, he kept his 
own counsel. But he said very 
calmly, ‘It is time for you to go to 
bed indeed. There; now let us 
see what my composer will do. I 
have strange fancies in my head, 
and am haunted by that wretched 
old Biddy, who has sent one of her 
kindred witches to persecute me.’ 

I kissed the old man’s brow, 
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turned down his lamp, and fled 
along the passage to my own room, 
locked the door, and throwing my- 
self on my knees, implored the 
mercy and protection of heaven. 
My pulse was beating wildly, and 
I almost cried aloud with terror as 
I rose from my knees, for the copy 
of ¢he picture above my little bed 
seemed to move, and the face, to 
my disordered senses, assumed an 
expression of animation, and a smile 
of derision curled the opening lips. 
I gazed at the canvas steadily, and 
perceived that I was distracted by 
imaginary terrors; but somehow or 
other I could not bear the thought 
that these eyes would be on me at 
night, staring in the leaden look 
which the copyist had conveyed to 
them ; and so I got up, and with 
great difficulty unhooked the frame 
and turned the face to the wall. I 
was a great strong lad; I had no 
superstitious fears, no morbid fan- 
cies, except those which were con- 
nected with my brooding over the 
absent mother I had indeed lost at 
last ; but somehow or other there 
was upon me a terror—a secret hor- 
ror, indescribable, profound — at 
what I had seen. Was I awake ? 
Could I doubt the evidence of my 
senses? Had not my grandfather 
seen it too? But he was weak, 
nervous, and excited. Was I quite 
sure I was not led away by my own 
vivid fancy to believe in the repe- 
tition of a sick man’s dream? I 
could not bear to blow out the 
light ; and as it flickered in the 
currents of air which sympathised 
with the rising storm, the shadows 
on the wall begat new terrors. My 
head was throbbing; I heard the 
beatings of my own heart as though 
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someone was thumping the pillow 
on which I lay. The muttering of 
the thunder and the flashes of light- 
ning which now flitted through the 
shutters were a welcome distraction. 
As the storm rolled towards the 
house, and the rain beat against the 
glass, I felt more at ease. But sleep 
would not visit my eyelids. There 
came on me a lethargy, in which I 
dreamt as I lay awake. It seemed 
as if I could look out into the cor- 
ridor through wall and door, and 
that I could see where my grand- 
father layasleep. Hisslumbers were 
agitated: his hands played about 
with the coverlet, and his arms were 
now and then lifted in the air as he 
tossed on his uneasy bed. Sud- 
denly I beheld, growing out of the 
shadow of the door of his room, 
which was opened by an invisible 
hand, a shape which waved liked a 
vapour in the faint light of the night- 
lamp. It gathered form and sub- 
stance as I gazed—a woman’s face, 
of ghastly pallor, peering with weep- 
ing eyes through masses of white 
hair, and outstretched arms raised 
as if in anguish. A crashing peal 
of thunder shook the house; a cry 
of agony, which pierced the deep 
roar of the angry heavens, came 
from the corridor! Ina second I 
was awake. I had thrown off the 
nightmare, and unlocked my door 
and rushed out into the passage, 
with the candle in my hand. Mr. 
Bates, in his nightshirt, was stand- 
ing at his bedroom door with a light 
flickering in the current. 

‘Did you hear a scream, Terry 
—did you cry out just at the last 
clap of thunder ?” 

‘O, sir, ’'m so glad you are 
awake. Come to grandfather's 
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room. 
pened.’ 

For all my agitation, it did not 
escape me that the door which I 
had shut as I came away was now 
half open ! 

In a moment all was told. My 
grandfather was lying as if he had 
been trying to rise, and had fallen 
back on his pillow. I had never 
seen death yet; but as I gazed on 
the face before me, I knew the 
Conqueror had been there. The 
old man’s eyes were open, looking 
straight into space; his jaw had 
fallen, and a little stream of blood 
trickled slowly from his lip upon 
the pillow; the hand of one arm 
was clenched as if in anger across 
his heart, the other still held the 
curtain in its gripe. 


I fear something has hap- 


CHAPTER XI. 
OUT ON THE WORLD. 


O How I welcomed the day as 
its first streaks lighted the waters 
of the lake! The night was too 
full of terrors. Mr. Bates sat be- 
side me in the parlour, trying to 
comfort me. There was no sound 
in the house, save the creaking of 
the boards as the servants busied 
themselves in arranging the room 
in which the dead man lay. Dr. 
Brophy had already seen him; 
there could be no doubt of the 
cause of death. Apoplexy had 
stricken the old man, ‘ caused,’ 
said the doctor, ‘probably by un- 
due exertion before he was reco- 
vered from his last serious attack.’ 
When the servants were summoned 
by Mr. Bates and myself, they all 
concurred in stating they heard a 
loud cry—‘ yell,’ the housekeeper 

T 
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said—just as the last great peal of 
thunder made the rooms quiver; 
indeed, they were nearly all awake, 
and the maids were cowering to- 
gether in their room at the time. 
Old Biddy, whom I sent one of 
them to look for, was found fast 
asleep in spite of her ailments ; 
and the gardener declared ‘she 
was snorin’ as if she was strivin’ to 
bate the thunder.’ 

I told Mr. Bates what I had 
seen. He shook his head, and 
said, ‘My boy, you have gone 
through too much ; I must get the 
doctor to have a look at you. See 
here, Terry ; your grandfather’s 
old and faithful servant will take 
charge of the house, and see every- 
thing done that is necessary. I 
will take on myself to give the 
orders needed ; but I must go to 
Dublin to-night. You can do no 
good fretting and moping here ; 
and as I know I am one of your 
guardians, I must begin to use my 
power. Nay, my boy, I will not, 
if you desire indeed to stay. But 
I advise you to come with me, 
and we will return together when 
the proper time comes.’ 

After a little I gave way and 
consented to leave Lough-na-Carra. 
I gave my last embrace to him I 
loved so well. A thousand memo- 
ries of his tender affection—of his 
kindness to me—his care and soli- 
citude—his anxiety—of his disap- 
pointments and suffering—crowded 
upon me, and with agonized sob- 
bings I pressed my lips to the cold 
cheek, and addressed passionate 
entreaties for forgiveness for all 
my offences to the ear which could 
never hear again till the dead 
awake to judgment. 
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It was allover. As chief mourner 
I had followed the remains of my 
only friend to the grave. It was, 
after the Irish fashion, ‘a great 
funeral.’ All the neighbouring 
gentry came or sent their car- 
riages ; squires, farmers, peasants 
trooped to the church; the Roman 
Catholic bishop of the diocese at- 
tended the cortége to the gates, in 
company with the priests of the 
district ; and when it was done, 
and I sat in my room ‘breaking 
my heart,’ as Honour declared, the 
noise of chinking plates and glasses, 
and the sounds which came up 
from the hall and large dining- 
room, where breakfast was laid 
out for all who chose to partake 
of it, appeared to be a mockery 
of what we had just heard from 
the reverend rector, whose voice 
was audible below, delivering an 
éloge on the deceased. 

Those were weary days during 
which I struggled with fresh sorrow 
as every familiar object recalled 
the good old man. Mr. Bates re- 
mained with me, looking over 
papers, burning letters, examining 
accounts, paying bills, seeing cre- 
ditors and land-agents, solicitors 
and local attorneys. ‘The house 
and servants smelt of fresh crape, 
and even the summer sun could 
not dispel the gloom which haunted 
every chamber. Mr. Bates grew 
more grave and anxious as he pro- 
ceeded with his work of investiga- 
tion. 

‘It is a terrible muddle. But 
I can make out well enough there 
will not be much for you; and I 
doubt if we can save even Lough- 
na-Carra. You are heir to every- 
thing he had, and, except some 
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legacies to servants, and souvenirs 
to a few friends, your grandfather 
leaves, in trust till you are twenty- 
one years old, all he possessed. 
But it is terribly mortgaged and 
encumbered, and the tenants have 
played the deuce lately. He was 
always too easy with the fellows. 
Sir Philip has renounced his trust, 
as he has too much to do; Sir 
Richard is too careless to be of 
much use—and, indeed, I wonder 
why my old friend put him in; 
and I suppose I shall have to do 
the best I can for you. Just see 
what odd things happen ; of course 
I don’t pay the least attention to 
their impertinence.’ 

I took the letter which my guar- 
dian handed to me. It was ad- 
dressed—‘To the executors of 
Myles Brady, Esq., M.D., Lough- 
na-Carra, Kilmoyle, Ireland,’ and 
ran as follows : 

‘20th June 18— 
* Chancery-lane, London. 

*‘ GENTLEMEN, — Noticing the 
death of Myles Brady, Esq., M.D., 
of Lough-na-Carra, we beg to in- 
form you that, as attorneys for 
Mary Brady, widow of the late 
Captain John Brady, of her Ma- 
jesty’s —th Regiment of Infantry, 
and mother of Terence Brady, 
minor, it is our client’s intention 
to take immediate steps to assume 
the guardianship of her son, which 
belongs to her by law; and also 
to enforce from the trustees of the 
estate of the late Dr. Brady, in 
addition to such sum as the court 
may order for her son’s education 
and maintenance, repayment of 
various sums, amounting in all to 
rs.73,607 and 4 annas, with in- 
terest at 5 per cent, due from the 
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deceased to her late husband. 
Whilst Dr. Brady lived, our client, 
from various motives of a highly 
honourable and disinterested cha- 
racter, refrained from doing more 
than establishing the validity of 
her claims ; and writing under cor- 
rection of advices to be received 
from India, we may remark that 
an immediate settlement might in- 
duce her to accept a portion of 
her debt in lieu of the whole, and 
at the same time resign her to the 
possibility of leaving her son in 
charge of those to whom Dr. Brady 
may have made him over. 
* Your obedient servants, 
*M‘TurK & SKINNER.’ 


‘The scoundrels!’ ejaculated Mr, 
Bates. ‘They don’t know whom 
they have got to deal with here. 
These are fellows who speculate in 
Indian cases, and are allied with 
a set of greater rascals, if possible, 
out in Bombay. They are at the 
bottom of half the appeals to the 
Privy Council, and are on the 
look-out for claims all over the 
world to keep their dirty trade 
going. Can they suppose we don’t 
know poor Jack Brady was insol- 
vent, or that we are ignorant of 
what a nice lady their client is? 
Dash their impudence! Let them 
try it, that’s all.’ 

It was resolved to let Lough-na- 
Carra, as soon as it could be made 
out what there was to let; to sell 
part of the estate ; and then to see 
what could be done with me. My 
natural inclination led me to enter 
the army; but Mr. Bates was not 
so much enamoured of the profes- 
sion of arms as most Irishmen, 
even of his class, are. He began 
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to doubt if the rent of Lough-na- 
Carra and the sale of the best part 
of the property would do more 
than pay off some incumbrances 
and provide for the interest of 
mortgages, leaving a very small 
pittance for my education ; and he 
argued that if money were to be 
raised for my commission and to 
lodge for purchase of steps, it would 
sink the little property altogether, 
and leave me little or nothing be- 
yond my pay to live on—and 
that’s ‘easier,’ said he, ‘to talk 
about than to do.’ 

Sir Richard Desmond’s only in- 
terference was on that point— 
‘ The lad, after all, is a gentleman, 
and what else can he do but carry 
a sword? ‘The law is a beggarly 
profession —I beg your pardon, 
Bates, for you belong to the branch 
of it which is never raised to the 
peerage, and is always making 
money. ‘The boy is not made for 
the Church, and there’s not a living 
for him to be brought up to. Doc- 
tors are respectable, and they are 
lucky in Ireland, where they are 
made knights and baronets, and 
make fortunes, and have banished 
general practitioners among the 
poorest community in Europe; but 
I don’t see my way to the boy’s 
becoming a model medico, either 
surgeon or doctor.’ 

But Sir Richard was a languid, 
easy man : when he stated his case 
he did not care about fighting it. 
For myself, provided I could not 
go into the army, I did not care 
much what career in life was se- 
lected for me ; but I had positively 
made up my mind to bend the 
course of any pursuit in which 
I might be engaged towards India. 


There was a hand pointing to that 
land of mystery, whichever way I 
turned—a secret sympathy which 
called me from afar, and whispered 
that there was some purpose of my 
life to be served which it would be 
well to carry out quickly. There 
was much work to be done with 
the lawyers, and meantime it was 
proposed I should return to Dr. 
Ball’s ; but I felt I could do more 
good at a school where there was 
less Latin and Greek, where I would 
have complete change of scene. 
Sir Richard suggested Eton or 
Harrow; Mr. Bates said—‘No! 
we've got no money. I don’t so 
much say for the charges, though 
Eton would be high enough, but 
for the tastes and incidental ex- 
penses. Besides, Terry, with his 
brogue and his ways, would be in 
misery among them, and would get 
into no end of rows with his hot 
blood, in which he would most 
likely get licked, until he learned 
some pugilistic tricks from his op- 
ponents.’ 

Sir Richard, for once, persisted 
in his opinion. ‘Iam for an Eng- 
lish school ; I don’t say for a girl, 
though women are cosmopolitan. 
But from what I remember of my 
youth I have no great faith in the 
British boarding-school. I can’t 
fancy a worse training for a young 
girl than to be at your fashionable 
watering-place, and to see the full 
tide of fashion, frivolity, and vice 
flowing under her eyes, as if it were 
the ocean of life itself. Boys must 
be men, and there is no use in 
stamping on them early in life a 
brand which marks them with a 
distinction which is very like a cer- 
tificate of inferiority. We must 
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submit to lose our nationality in 
the imperial vortex, or be treated 
as provincials.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE PROPRIETARY COLLEGE. 

As a compromise, it was resolved 
I should be sent to the great prepa- 
ratory college of Sweatenham ; and 
Mr. Bates and myself were soon 
afterwards on our way to the plea- 
sant town on which the founders of 
the seminary had pitched as a good 
place to feather the nests of its 
principal and masters. 

When the packet ran alongside 
the dock quay at Liverpool, I was 
surprised to see a swarming, ragged 
crowd, the counterpart of that which 
I had left behind me, save that they 
were sulky instead of being good- 
humoured, scrambling for the lug- 
gage of the passengers—for I had 
been taught to regard dirt and po- 
verty as exclusively Irish. But, as 
Mr. Bates said, ‘If they're not 
Irish, they're Welsh—cousin-ger- 
mans, if not brothers—hating each 
other in a brotherly fashion, at all 
events.’ 

The smoke of the grimy city, its 
squalor and its misery, the yellow 
Mersey groaning beneath its burden 
of keels, the forest of masts rising 
above the dock walls like the trees 
in some garden where gold and sil- 
ver are planted and cropped—the 
bustle in the streets, the vast bales 
of cotton towering in gigantic vans, 
and the long piles of sombre ware- 
houses hauling up and letting down 
merchandise from their lean arm- 
like cranes—all astonished rather 
than pleased me. 

Forth from the dock, slow warp- 
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ing to the stream, came the bow of 
a great ship, with her white sails 
gracefully festooned from the yards, 
and her lofty spars shining like 
polished metal ; a huge ensign flew 
from her gaff, displaying its pale 
stars and bright blue ground, and 
broad flakes of red on the white 
cloth. The crew, manning the cap- 
stan with a ‘stamp and go’ to the 
sound of a fiddle, shouted in chorus 
as the Magnus Apollo of the band 
closed each stanza of his song, and 
the spanker flapped in the breeze 
like thunder. But above all the 
tumult and din came that bitter 
sobbing, the echoes of the fountain 
of sorrow and despair flooding from 
the heart, which can only be heard 
as one listens to the farewell of the 
Irish emigrant ship. 

There, crowded on poop and 
forecastle, and penned in terrified 
droves, like cattle, between the bul- 
warks, swayed in passionate lamen- 
tation the living freight, young and 
old—the children going to the pa- 
rents, the parents to the children— 
the scattered members of the race 
flocking to their Jerusalem beyond 
the seas, which had for them un- 
utterable terror, to escape from the 
land for which they bore such un- 
utterable love. 

‘It’s well for the poor devils,’ 
said Mr. Bates; ‘they'll be better 
off where they're going to. The fact 
is, my dear Terry, the economists 
have discovered there may be too 
much of a good thing in obeying 
the commands of heaven. Paddy 
has overdone the primeval man- 
date, “ Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth.” The earth is 
not Ireland, you know.’ 

‘But I heard Major Turnbull 
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talking at the Castle one night, and 
saying there was great difficulty in 
getting recruits; and there go, I 
suppose, a couple of hundred or 
more fine stout soldiers.’ 

‘Yes, Terry; but the supply is 
equal to the demand when they like 
to pay for it. ‘That ship is equal 
to a regiment, if you let the young 
ones grow and count the married 
couples. Here we are on shore 
now.’ 

The first appearance of Sweaten- 
ham College was very imposing. 
The long frontage of gothic arcad- 
ing, its gothic chapel, its spires 
and clock-tower, the broad expanse 
of lawn lined with trees, the clean- 
swept walks, gave the establishment 
an aspect of importance, not to say 
grandeur, in my eyes, which was by 
no means diminished when I saw 
three or four of the masters stroll- 
ing inside the railings in all the dig- 
nity of cap and gown, and beheld 
the glories of the college livery on 
the porter who opened the gate. It 
was play-hour, and from the rear of 
the college came the hum of voices, 
and the roar of the boys in the 
frenzy of cricket or foot-ball, pierced 
by the treble now and then of some 
youngster. 

Mr. Bates came out, after a visit 
to the principal which seemed to 
me an age, for Iwas expecting every 
moment to be summoned to his 
dreadful presence, and I had under- 
gone a good deal of critical exami- 
nation from several pale-faced lim- 
pid youths in trencher-caps, who 
were stalking about with books in 
their hands, and made their re- 
marks aloud. 

‘I say, Grubby, he must be Irish. 
There’s “ T. Brady, passenger, Kil- 
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moyle to Dublin,” on that old box. 
Dublin is in Ireland, you know.’ 

‘IT never saw such a shabby lot of 
traps. Did you? Perhaps his swell 
things are coming by next train.’ 

Mr. Bates’s appearance delivered 
me from an ordeal which I was be- 
ginning to bear very badly. He gave 
the driver directions to go to the 
Rev. Mr. Snell, Sabine Villa, and ex- 
plained to me as we passed through 
the well-ordered streets of the town 
of Sweatenham (which looks like a 
seaside town without any sea), that 
I was to be put in the house of the 
aforesaid reverend gentleman, as he 
had a vacancy fora boarder. ‘The 
head-master thought me fortunate 
in getting under Snell’s roof, and 
Mr. Bates added that it must be 
the case, for Dr. Moody spoke with 
such deliberation and care, there 
must be a meaning in every ‘ and’ 
or ‘so’ he uttered. 

Sabine Villa was a staring red- 
brick house, fenced in from the road 
by a wall tipped with iron spikes ; 
in front was a ragged space, in which 
gravel and grass held divided sway. 
At one side of the house a squat 
wing was thrown out, lighted by a 
large arched window ; and a path, 
separated from the land by a narrow 
railing, led from the door of this 
wing to a gate opening on a lane 
from the main road. Ever and anon, 
as we were waiting for the bell to 
be answered, boys in trencher-caps 
flitted backwards and forwards along 
the path, carrying rolls, cakes, eggs, 
and suspicious-looking little paper 
bags and baskets into the squat 
wing, and through the opened win- 
dow came the clatter of plates and 
knives and forks, and a hum as of 
a multitude at a banquet. 
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A weak-eyed, feeble-legged lad, 
with a dirty face and a manner of 
great irritability, as if he were in a 
normal state of being aggravated, 
informed us that ‘ Mrs. Snell was 
at ome, but Mr. Snell would not 
be back till after the young gentle- 
men’s dinner, as he couldn’t abide 
the smell of it,’ and led Mr. Bates 
and myself into a crypt-like par- 
lour filled with rigid, straight-backed 
chairs, a hard-looking little round 
table, covered with old magazines 
and some theological works, in- 
cluding Volume II. of Swedl’s Ser- 
mons, and a small library, over 
which was a bust of Socrates. A 
portrait of a clergyman in his sur- 
plice, with a view of the sea and a 
Roman amphitheatre in ruins as a 
background, decorated one wall, 
and was faced by a photograph, 
enlarged to unusual hideousness, 
of a thin, flat-cheeked woman, with 
a small sharp nose and round fore- 
head, from which the hair was 
scooped into the fangs ofa high 
comb presiding over the back of 
the head. 

Mr. Bates sent up his card and 
a note from Dr. Moody, and after 
a time we were summoned to pro- 
ceed to the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Snell would be happy to see 
us. 

A lady whom I recognised as the 
original of the portrait on the wall 
was seated in an arm-chair before 
a fire, although then it was a hot 
summer day. The comb had been 
cashiered, and the hair which had 
been entrusted to its guardianship 
was now coaxed into three or four 
corkscrew curls by the side of each 
cheek, as if to screen the perma- 
nent blush which enriched them. 
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Mrs. Snell wore heavy chains of 
gold and many rings, and gazed at 
us through a gold eyeglass, perched 
on the narrow ledge of her delicate 
nose, as we came in. She waved 
condescendingly to Mr. Bates to 
take a chair near at hand; but my 
worthy guardian, declaring he found 
the weather rather warm, begged 
to be excused going so near the 
fire, and Mrs. Snell was obliged to 
throw out a thin cold voice at him, 
coughing behind her hand as she 
spoke, and conveying an aroma ot 
ether through the room. 

‘Snell is out just now; but I 
will give orders for Brady’s recep- 
tion, and that—I see his name is 
Brady, and that—and yours is 
Bates? Well, Brady zs Irish. We 
have a good many of them, and 
that— what illnesses has Brady 
had ?” 

I repeated the small catalogue 
of my ailments, as far as I could 
remember them, at my guardian’s 
request. 

‘That will do very nicely, and 
that; he’s had his measles and 
scarlatina, and that—that’s very 
well. His books and that Snell 
will look to. Mrs. Prince, my 
housekeeper, will attend to his 
clothes and that, and his things 
will be all put away. I look to 
diet and all that as my own share. 
Perhaps, Brady, you had better go 
now and find your way to your 
room. Anyone will tell you where 
Mrs. Prince is, or you may ring the 
bell and ask the page and that.’ 

Mr. Bates’s face wore a quaint 
look as I left the room. I wan- 
dered into the hall, and having no 
earthly notion of Mrs. Prince’s 
whereabouts, was about to open 
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the parlour door to ring the bell, 
when the pale footman appeared 
in the passage, and exclaimed— 

‘Hullo! I say, none of that! 
If Snell saw you going into the 
parlour after you’ve entered, there 
would be a row, I can tell you. 
li’s against the rules ; and rules is 
rules here, I can tell you.’ 

I had serious notions of boxing 
the ears of the gentleman in the 
olive livery and yellow waistcoat ; 
but my purpose was checked by 
the entrance of a middle-aged wo- 
man, at the rustle of whose silk 
the footman became exceedingly 
exasperated. 

‘Mrs. Prince, ma’am, I caught 
this young genelman—a new boy, 
ma’am — goin’ into the private 
parler—’ 

* That will do, James ; you may 
go.’ 

There was something very mild 
in the tone of Mrs. Prince’s voice, 
and yet there was something very 
and James retreated 
through the green-baize door with 
his anecdote unfinished. I had 
time to survey the speaker, and to 
see that she was a plump, middle- 
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aged person, with a widow’s cap, 
and an air of sleekness and com- 
posure about her, as though all 
went well with her. She had a 
kindly look too, and as I met her 
gaze I rejoiced that there was such 
a pleasant person in the Sabine 
Villa. 

‘ Your things are taken up and 
put away in your room,’ she said. 
‘They were badly packed up, and 
most of them will require marking. 
Have you had your dinner ?—yes ! 
Well then, come, and I will show 
you your room. It is fortunate 
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you have a good set with you this 
half. There will be Seton Sinclair, 
Scotch—a sturdy fine lad ; Lang- 
ley, working hard for prizes; and 
Mowbray, doing nothing, and 
spending too much money, spoil- 
ing his teeth and stomach, but not 
doing any mischief—at least as far 
as I know; and you will get on 
well if you make friends. “ Agree 
with thy enemy quickly,” you know; 
and all boys at school are enemies 
to the new-comers.’ 

Shall I ever forget the first morn- 
ing! A bell was tolling as if for 
the execution of a criminal : it was 
the first bell for prayers. The day 
that was about to open upon me 
was full of terrors; I had heard of 
all kinds of trials to which I was 
to be subjected ere the sun had 
set. I was ‘to fight Massingberd’ 
—he was the last boy at Wickens’s. 
It was the rule that the last boy 
at Snell’s and the last boy a 
Wickens’s should engage in com- 
bat if they were at all of the same 
size and years, and Massingberd 
and I answered the conditions 
pretty well, except that he was 
older and I was bigger. Then I 
would have to give a supper in the 
evening. It was against the rules 
of the school to do so, but it was 
the rule of the house for a new 
boy to stand treat ; and I had con- 
fessed myself the possessor of five 
golden sovereigns, which Mr. Bates 
had slipped into my hands cre he 
drove away. ‘There was also an 
intimation that I should provide 
a considerable entertainment at 
Figgis’s, the pastry-cook’s, which 
was ‘out of bounds ; but Talbot 
junior would run the blockade 
with a sovereign and carry in the 
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supplies. I was also to shy shil- 
lings into the diving-pool, and to 
take a header into the Sally Hole. 
I was to join the cricket-club— to 
become a member of the Junior 
Sweatenham Foot-ball Club—and 
to be tried with Burley tertius with 
a pair ot skulls on the river—and 
I was to be examined by ‘ Moody,’ 
to see what class I should join. 
All these and other matters had 
been confided to me at tea the 
previous evening, when I returned 
from seeing my good guardian, 
Mr. Bates, off on his journey home. 

‘ Terry, my lad,’ quoth he, ‘ you 
are big enough to take care of 
yourself. I need not tell you to 
work hard, for you have no one 
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to look to but yourself. You will 
see a lot of young scamps here 
who do nothing ; and you will see, 
too, I’m sure, a fair proportion of 
fellows who are determined to get 
on in the world ; and you will have 
to decide which lot you will belong 
to. I have no doubt of your choice. 
Try and keep friends with all, but 
let none of them—I’m sure I need 
not say this—bully you or insult 
you. If you act like a lad of 
honour and spirit, you will always 
find plenty of lads to stand by you 
and prevent your being bullied. 
Play at their games with all your 
might, and when fun is over, work 
with all your might too, and you 
need not fear for the future.’ 





A CAROL OF HARVEST, FOR 


I, 


A sonc of the grass and fields! 

A song of the soil and the good green grass ! 
A song no more of the city streets ; 

A song of the soil of fields. 


A song with the smell of sun-dried hay, where the nimble pitchers handle 
the pitch-fork ; 
A song tasting of new wheat, and of fresh-husk’d maize. 


II. 


For the lands, and for these passionate days, and for myself, 
Now I awhile return to thee, O soil of Autumn fields ; 
Reclining on thy breast, giving myself to thee, 

Answering the pulses of thy sane and equable heart, 

Tuning a verse for thee. 

O Earth, that hast no voice, confide to me a voice ! 

O harvest of my lands! O boundless Summer growths! 

O lavish, brown, parturient earth! O infinite, teeming womb! 
O theatre of time, and day, and night ! 

A verse, to seek to see, to narrate thee. 


Ill, 


For still upon this stage 

Is acted God’s calm annual drama ; 

Gorgeous processions, songs of birds, 

Sunrise, that fullest feeds and freshens most the soul, 

The heaving sea, the waves upon the shore, the musical strong waves. 

The woods, the stalwart trees, the slender tapering trees, 

The flowers, the grass, the liliput countless armies of the grass, 

The heat, the showers, the measureless pasturages, 

The scenery of the snows, the winds’ free orchestra, 

The stretching light-hung roof of clouds, the clear cerulean, and the 
bulging silvery fringes, 

The high dilating stars, the placid beckoning stars, 

The shows of all the varied soils, and all the growths and products, 

The moving flocks and herds, the plains and emerald meadows,— 

These for all ages’, races’ witnessing. 
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IV. 
Fecund America! To-day 
Thou art all over set in births and joys ; 
Thou groan’st with riches ; thy wealth clothes thee as with a swathing 
garment ; 
Thou laughest loud with ache of great possessions ; 
A myriad-twining life, like interlacing vines, binds all thy vast demesne! 
As some huge ship, freighted to water’s edge, thou ridest into port. 
As rain falls from the heaven, and vapours rise from earth, so have the 
precious values fallen upon thee, and risen out of thee. 
Thou envy of the globe! thou miracle ! 
Thou, bathed, choked, swimming in plenty ! 
Thou lucky Mistress of the tranquil barns ! 

Thou Prairie Dame that sittest in the middle, and lookest out upon thy 
world, and lookest East, and lookest West ! 
Dispensatress, that by a word givest a thousand miles—that giv’st a 

million farms, and missest nothing ! 
Thou All-Acceptress—thou Hospitable (thou only art hospitable as 
God is hospitable). 


v. 

When last I sang, sad was my voice ; 

Sad were the shows around me, with deafening noises of hatred, and 
smoke of conflict ; 

In the midst of the armies, the heroes, I stood, 

Or pass’d with slow step through the wounded and dying. 


But now I sing not War, 
Nor the measured march of soldiers, nor the tents of camps, 
Nor the regiments hastily coming up, deploying in line of battle. 


No more the dead and wounded ; 
No more the sad unnatural show of War. 


Ask’d room those flush’d immortal ranks? the first forth-stepping armies? 
Ask room, alas, the ghastly ranks—the armies dread that follow’d. 


VI. 

Pass, pass, ye proud brigades ! 

So handsome, dress’d in blue—with your tramping, sinewy legs ; 

With your shoulders young and strong—with your knapsacks and your 
muskets 

(How elate I stood and watch’d you, where, starting off, you march’d! ). 

Pass ;—then rattle, drums, again ! 


Scream, you steamers on the river, out of whistles loud and shrill, your 
salutes ! 
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For an army heaves in sight—O another gathering army ! 

Swarming, trailing on the rear—O you dread, accruing army ! 

O you regiments so piteous, with your mortal diarrhoea, with your fever! 

O my land’s maimed darlings! with the plenteous bloody bandage and 
the crutch; 

Lo! your pallid army follow’d. 


VIL. 

But on these days of brightness, 

On the far-stretching beauteous landscape, the high-piled farm-wagons, 
and the fruits and barns, 

Shall the dead intrude ? 


Yet the dead mar not—they also fit well in nature ; 
They fit very well in the landscape, under the trees and grass; 
And along the edge of the sky, in the horizon’s far margin. 


Nor do I forget you, departed ; 

Nor in Winter or Summer, my lost ones ; 

But most, in the open air, as now, when my soul is rapt and at peace, 
like pleasing phantoms, 

Your dear memories, rising, glide silently by me. 


VIII. 
I saw the return of the heroes 
(Yet the heroes never surpassed, shall never return : 
Them, that day, I saw not) ; 
I saw the great corps, 
I saw them approaching, defiling by, with divisions, 
Each at its head, in the midst of his staff, the general. 


I saw the processions of armies 

Streaming northward; their work done, they paused awhile in clusters of 
mighty camps. 

No holiday soldiers !—youthful, yet veterans ; 

Worn, swart, handsome, strong, of the stock of homestead and workshop; 

Harden’d of many a long campaign and sweaty march ; 

Inured on many a hard-fought bloody field. 


IX. 
A pause—the armies wait ; 
A million flushed, embattled conquerors wait ; 
The world too waits; then, soft as breaking night and sure as dawn, 
The armies, warriors melt. 


Exult indeed, O lands, victorious lands! 
Not there your victory, on those red, shuddering fields ; 
But here and hence your victory. 
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Melt, melt away, ye armies ; disperse, ye blue-clad soldiers ! 

Resolve ye back again—give up for good your deadly arms ; 

Other the arms, the fields henceforth for you, or South or North, or East 
or West, 

With saner wars—sweet wars—life-giving wars. 


X. 


Loud, O my throat, and clear, O soul! 
The season of thanks, and the voice of the carol of full-yielding ; 
The chant of joy and power for boundless fertility. 


All till’d and untill’d fields expand before me ; 
I see the true arenas of my race and land—or first, or last, 
Man’s innocent and strong arenas. 


I see the heroes at other toils ; 
I see, well-wielded in their hands, the better weapons. 


XI. 


I see where America, Mother of All, 
Well-pleased, with full-spanning eye, gazes forth, dwells long, 
And counts the varied gathering of the products. 


Busy the far, the sun-lit panorama : 

The western fields appear, with endless, prodigal surface 

(The steam-ploughs and horse-ploughs did their work well, and the rotary 
spader did its work well) ; 


Lo! prairie, orchard, and the yellow grain of the North, 

Cotton and rice of the South, and Louisianian cane ; 

Open unseeded fallows, rich fields of clover and timothy, 

Kine and horses feeding, and droves of sheep and swine, 

And many a stately river flowing, and many a jocund brook, 

And healthy uplands with their herby-perfumed breezes, 

And good green grass—that delicate miracle, the ever-recurring grass. 


XII. 


Toil on, heroes! harvest the products ; 
Not alone on those warlike fields, the Mother of All, 
With dilated form and lambent eyes, watch’d you. 


Toil on, heroes! toil well; handle the weapons well : 
The Mother of All—yet here, as ever, she watches you. 
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XIII. 


Well-pleased, America, thou beholdest 

Over the fields of the West those crawling monsters, 

The human-divine inventions, the labour-saving implements : 

Beholdest, moving in every direction, imbued as with life, the revolving 
hay-rakes, 

The steam-power reaping-machines and the horse-power machines, 

The engines, threshers of grain and cleaners of grain, well separating 
the straw, 

The power-hoes for corn-fields—the nimble work of the patent pitch- 
fork ; 

Beholdest the newer saw-mill, the cotton-gin, and the rice-cleanser. 


Beneath thy look, O Maternal, 
With these, and else, and with their own strong hands, the heroes harvest. 


All gather, and all harvest 

(Yet but for Thee, O Powerful! not a scythe might swing, as now, in 
security ; 

Not a maize-stalk dangle, as now, its silken tassels in peace). 


XIV. 


Under Thee only they harvest—even but a wisp of hay, under thy great 
face only ; 

Harvest the wheat of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin—every barbed spear— 
under thee ; 

Harvest the maize of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee—each ear in its 
light-green sheath ; 

Gather the hay to its myriad mows, in the odorous, tranquil barns, 

Oats to their bins—the white potato, the buckwheat of Michigan, to theirs ; 

Gather the cotton in Mississippi or Alabama—dig and hoard the golden, 
the sweet potato of Georgia and the Carolinas, 

Clip the wool of California or Pennsylvania, 

Cut the flax in the Middle States, or hemp, or tobacco in the Borders, 

Pick the pea and the bean, or pull apples from the trees, or bunches of 
grapes from the vines, 

Or aught that ripens in all these States, or North or South, 

Under the beaming sun, and under Thee. 


Wat WHITMAN. 








THE EASEL IN THE AIR. 


‘UNDER the greenwood tree,’ ay, 
or wherever we meet with grateful 
shade and picturesque scenery, we 
are sure to come ever and anon, 
during our rambles in this pleasant 
autumn weather, on one of the geni- 
al fraternity of landscape-painters. 

Yes, there he sits, hard at work, 
rough-coated, wide-awaked, long- 
bearded, and short- piped, quiet 
and happy. Who does not know 
the picture; and who knowing it, 
and caring one jot for the beauties 
of nature, does not envy that tran- 
quil labourer at his ‘easel in the 
air ? 

Free from the busy hum of men, 
he and his brethren, at all times 
diligent, are perhaps more in their 
glory, and in greater force in the 
present month than during any 
other in the whole year. Now the 
golden tints of autumn begin to 
mingle with the purer greens, giving 
that variety and warmth of colour 
to the whole scene about which 
our patient painter never tires of 
prating. 

Now is the time when mountain, 
lake, and waterfall, when copse and 
cliff, corn-field and rocky shore, 
glade and common, forest and 
moorland, picturesque towns, ca- 
thedral cities and abbey ruins, are 
ransacked, and made to render up 
their beauties for the edification of 
the picture-loving world of next 
season. Not a district remarkable 
in any way for its charm of scenery 


but teems more or less with the 
brethren of the brush. Not a 
wooded knoll or sheltered grove, 
rapid torrent or broad flowing 
river, not a beetling cliff or se- 
questered fishing village of any 
reputation amongst the fraternity, 
but has its one or more patient 
devotees quietly striving with the 
utmost care to perpetuate its subtle 
beauties, or boldly carrying off with 
broad, dashing fours de force, the 
larger and more striking character- 
istics of the spot. 

Here crop up, like mushrooms, 
the white umbrella, the comfortable 
tent, or the snug hut, in every ex- 
pected or unexpected nook and 
corner. A happy, jovial, genial, 
kindly crew, these painters, now 
distributed over the length and 
breadth of all paintable lands. 
Patient, modest, good-tempered, 
they seldom fail to win their way 
to the hearts of the sometimes puz- 
zledand wondering natives amongst 
whom they pitch their tents, and 
set up their ‘ easels in the air.’ 

Time was, and not so very long 
ago, when the landscape-artist con- 
tented himself with making only 
a few scraps and studies from na- 
ture, to be hereafter worked and 
tortured into compositions in his 
studio. The advance of and love 
for truth has, however, greatly 
changed all this; and although we 
still have hosts of the rapid skilful 
sketchers (may their shadows, or 
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we may say their lights and sha- 
dows, never grow less!) who, as 
the phrase goes, ‘wipe up’ a dis- 
trict, by capturing rapidly all its 
salient paintable points, and who 
are here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row,—the touring artist in fact,— 
there are now hundreds of land- 
scapes, of the most ambitious pre- 
tensions, painted almost entirely on 
the spot; on the spot to which, 
day after day, week after week, and 
sometimes month after month, you 
may see the diligent, persevering 
nature-loving limner, trudging from 
his quarters in the village or the 
farm-house with the regularity of 
clock-work. 

Wind and rough weather are 
naught to him, for he is a consci- 
entious man—over-much so, it may 
be, on this point—and will not have 
it said that he worked at his pic- 
ture without nature before him, 
however different her aspect or the 
hour of the day may be from that 
effect and moment which he is 
endeavouring to perpetuate on his 
canvas. Yes, on this question his 
arguments and doings are not un- 
frequently full of absurdities; but 
his labours, if he has his wits about 
him, generally result in a success 
which henever would have achieved 
anywhere but at his ‘ easel in the 
air.’ 

Hard work this, my dear Miss 
Enthusia Blandish; you who are so 
enraptured with the idea of learn- 
ing to sketch in six lessons; who 
are so delighted with that charm- 
ing drawing which the dexterous 
Mr. Bolingbroke Jones, the emi- 
nent and fashionable instructor in 
art, produced for your edification in 
his lesson to you at the dining- 
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room table this morning, when you 
were supposed to glean a complete 
insight into the subtle mysteries of 
nature, and to acquire the know- 
ledge of a lifetime by watching for 
one hour the skilful fingers of that 
accomplished drawing-master. Yes, 
I repeat, my dear young lady, very 
hard work it is, that painting in the 
open air, and a very different thing 
going to it with the regularity of 
a bricklayer’s labourer, from being 
driven out after luncheon to apretty 
point in the park, there to dally as 
long as you feel inclined with those 
tempting-looking materials supplied 
by Messrs. Winsor and Newton. 
Nevertheless, before or after lun- 
cheon, be our powers great or 
small, in spite of all petty annoy- 
ances and disappointments, it is a 
charming occupation, either as busi- 
ness or pleasure, this sketching 
from nature; for, whether it is the 
resource of an idle hour or two, or 
fills up the great ‘object of our lives, 
whether we spend half a day or 
half a year over our subject, there 
is nothing like it. 

O, they were glorious days, those 
sketching days of yore! Altogether, 
there never has been, and never 
will be, any time to compare with 
them. Youth and enthusiasm well 
on our side, how eagerly would we 
lay our plans for the summer cam- 
paign, when lengthening days and 
the first glimpses of genial spring 
stimulated our latent desire to be 
off to the fields or the shore ! What 
excitement it was getting our things 
together, that mysterious parapher- 
nalia, necessary and unnecessary 
(always plenty of the latter), with 
which the painter delights to en- 
cumber himself! Curious devi- 
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ces, dodges, and contrivances: in 
the shape of oilskin cases, straps, 
buckles, loops, buttons, rings and 
hooks, long sticks, short sticks, fold- 
ing seats and easels, umbrellas, 
cords, pegs, and sometimes tents— 
nay even, if very ambitious, a mar- 
vellous portable wooden hut itself ! 
What a lot we were going to do! 
how hard we would work! and what 
a bill we ran up in Rathbone- 
place, for astock of brushes, colours, 
canvas and paper! half of which we 
would sometimes bring back un- 
used ; for, be it known by the way, 
when things do not go smoothly 
(as is very frequently the case ‘in 
the open’), and the results of our 
labours are not quite so abundant 
as we expected, we excuse our short- 
comings to ourselves by vowing 
how industrious we will be when 
once more back in the comfort of 
the studio, precisely as, when there 
in the winter, we declared, if rather 
lazy, that we could not paint with- 
out nature before us ; only wait till 
we get into the country, &c. &c. 

He is a cunning rascal, your 
artist, when not inclined to work, 
and never fails to find plausible 
reasons for procrastination. Still, 
it would never do to run the chance 
of being hard up for materials ; so 
we take plenty, and set our in- 
genuity to task to invent wonder- 
ful contrivances by which to carry 
a large bulk in a small compass ; 
and then at last, ‘furnished for 
our flight,’ we are fairly off. 

What high spirits we were in, on 
those hot summer mornings, when 
I and my very constant sketch- 
ing companion and trusty friend, 
Michael Marler, used annually to 
start for our grand tours through 
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Wales, or Scotland, or for the re- 
mote fishing villages on our north 
or south-western coasts! Perhaps 
in those days our sketches were 
not worth much ; but it is a great 
question whether an increase of 
artistic power has not been coun- 
terbalanced in later times by a 
decrease of enjoyment power, and 
whether our subsequent raids up 
the Rhine, our spurts into Switzer- 
land, and our idlings in Italy, have 
ever yielded the same adventures, 
fun, and delight, which we got 
out of our trips in this tight little 
island ; notably, a certain one to 
the Highlands, when Mike, by 
reason of his Scottish descent, in- 
sisted on wearing the kilt, and, what 
is more, insisted on my wearing 
one also! J, forsooth, who am as 
much like a Hottentot as a High- 
lander! J, who am dark and 
swarthy of skin, black of hair and 
beard, and of aspect, generally, 
Italian (I know my enemies call 
it unmistakably Hebraic)! /, who 
am decidedly portly as to figure, 
dumpy as to stature, and cockney 
as to dialect! 

Fancy Mario shortened by a 
foot, and as fat as Lablache, wear- 
ing a kilt, driving a hansom, and 
hailing you with the familiar ‘’Ere 
you are, sir! and this may give a 
slight notion of the incongruity 
of my appéarance in the Scotch 
national costume. Nevertheless, 
being young I wore it, and I am 
bound to say I never felt more 
uncomfortable in ‘my life; and 
without discussing the merits of 
it as a covering for the lower por- 
tion of the human frame, I think 
I may be allowed here to assert 
that, whatever are its advantages, 

U 
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it is at least not suitable to go out 
sketching from nature in. Think 


only of the three-cornered camp- 
stool, of the brambles, the whist- 
ling winds, and above all the 
midges ; and surely I have hinted 
to make my assertion 


enough 
good. 

Yes, think of the midges ; it is 
impossible to forget them. The 
maddening midges !—the irrepres- 
sible, the insignificant, the con- 
temptible, the infinitesimal, the 
infusorial point-like atoms that ye 
are. What can be said that will 
adequately describe the monstrous 
torture to which you subject the 
faithful Michael Marler? He may 
light fires of peat all round his 
encampment, he may smoke him- 
self silly, he may oil himself like 
a salad, he may bedevil himself 
like a kidney with all manner of 
antidotes, he may wear a mask of 
gauze, and so make himself the 
ghostly terror of the neighbour- 
hood, and become a wonder at 
which ‘strange things come up 
to look,’ but he cannot defy or 
combat the sling and sting of the 
outrageous midge. 

An absence of wind, a certain 
moisture in the air, and the ap- 
proach of sundown, are conditions 
which render you a helpless vic- 
tim to the insect who is as a rat- 
tlesnake compared to the mosquito. 
The atmosphere consists of him; 
you inhale him, you are pressed 
upon by him, you slaughter him 
by myriads with every breath and 
motion ; you see through him, as 
through a fog; you swallow him 
if you eat; you drink him if you 
drink; you paint him into your 
picture if you are capable under 
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such circumstances of painting at 
all, which you are not, the chances 
being that ten minutes after his 
arrival you are rushing madly 
about like an infuriated bull, hav- 
ing in your frenzy of irritation 
spiked yourself on your camp- 
stool, capsized your easel, thrown 
your wet sketch down flat on its 
face, trodden on your palette, 
nearly hung yourself in a tent- 
rope, and fallen head over heels 
two or three times in your blind 
and impotent rage. 

This state of things lasts until 
a friendly puff of wind gives you a 
moment's respite by sending your 
enemy floating cloudlike away in 
another direction, and in a feeble 
dejected condition, feverish and 
bewildered, you make an effort to 
continue your labours; but ‘when 
the wind drops, then the work 
stops,’ for he is back again as thick 
as ever, and your skin must be as 
the hide of rhinoceros, if you can 
disregard him for long. He is an 
incurable disease, the greatest 
affliction to which you can be 
subjected at your ‘easel in the 
air” The true Highland midge is 
without a rival, and you will never 
forget him if he has once taken an 
interest in your whereabouts. 

Although he is incontestably the 
first in the catalogue of the painter's 
contretemps, there are, nevertheless, 
many more terribly trying to the 
temper. Second to the midge is 
the wind, the cold bitter wind, 
which greatcoat and plaid entirely 
fail to keep out ; which is so strong 
that it seems necessary to lash your 
brush to your benumbed fingers, 
whilst pecks of dust are driven into 
your eyes, and your moist colours 
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are dried up and covered by the 
grit; which rips up your paper or 
wabbles your canvas just at that 
moment when the finest of touches 
is required, and when with the 
greatest care and delicacy you are 
about to make it. 

Then suddenly bulge goes the 
whole thing, and a huge blob of 
colour is left exactly on the spot 
where your manipulation should 
havebeen most delicate. ‘The wind, 
which hurls down your easel, or 
lifts up your umbrella, carrying it 
away like a parachute, although 
you had just spent half an hour in 
securing it with pegs and cords ; 
which blows down your tent, shut- 
ting you up like a mouse in a 
weight-trap, and finally driving you 
to the brink of despair. 

Or it begins to rain: a gentle 
drizzle now, slightly, gradually, but 
surely increasing, until it grows into 
a tempest, in which, from sheer 
stress of weather, you are obliged 
to pack up your ponderous traps, 
just at the moment when you were 
beginning to ‘feel’ your sketch, 
which, being stowed away in a 
sloppy condition, is very likely 
ruined. You have five miles to 
walk home, and when you arrive, 
wet through, dejected, and miser- 
able, out comes the sun piping 
hot, as if nothing had happened. 

The sun, too, frequently takes 
to shining in a perfectly cloudless 
sky the day after you have begun 
a very gray drawing with lots of 
rolling clouds and a good deal of 
shadow in it. He goes on shining 
persistently, and your subject looks 
so different that you are obliged to 
start another, then down comes the 
rain, and you are weeks perhaps 
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before you get any semblance of 
the old effect. 

It is highly exhilarating also, 
after a long journey to a spot you 
had fixed on for its quiet and 
beauty, to find it occupied by two 
or three rival artists, men you have 
never seen before, horrible snobs 
whom it is unnecessary to say you 
hope you may never see again, and 
whom you hate from the bottom of 
your heart, but who are quite good- 
natured amiable fellows, and, spot- 
ting you as one of their order, in- 
stantly claim familiar acquaintance 
with you, ask where you are stay- 
ing, want to see what you have 
been doing, and show symptoms of 
their intentions to fasten on to you 
for the rest of your time. 

Or again, just as you are getting 
into a difficulty with your sketch, 
and it begins to look utterly hope- 
less and disgusting, a party of fash- 
ionable tourists, of course with a 
lot of very pretty girls, arrive, and 
surround you, politely asking per- 
mission to look at your drawing. 
That’s a pleasant moment, that is. 
You can’t churlishly refuse; and 
the mortifying conviction that they 
justly vote you ‘a muff’ fixes itself 
in your mind, and is not dislodged, 
when you hear a sort of suppress- 
ed titter, or a few indistinct words, 
such as, ‘Do as well myself; or, 
‘I don’t think much of that.’ 

Now, it is not agreeable to be 
disturbed at your work by tourists ; 
but if you are to be subjected to 
the annoyance, why could they not 
have come yesterday, when you 
made such a successful sketch, and 
when, consequently, no one came 
by to admire it? 

The unexpected inroad ofa party 
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of ladies all bent on sketching, and 
who, with their flapping books and 
pencils, sit down all in a row, as 
near to you as possible, so that they 
may get the same subject, is ano- 
ther pleasant little episode in the 
painter’s life out of doors, but one 
that fortunately does not last very 
long; for your lady sketcher, as a 
rule, soon gets tired, and, unless 
very enthusiastic, does not attempt 
to ‘colour,’ as she calls it, on the 
spot. 

A sudden irruption of village 
school-children, or a gaping crowd 
of ‘ yokels,’ who, in spite of all you 
may say and do, persist in surround- 
ing you, staring like idiots or be- 
having like brutes, also come, like 
charming ‘accidentals,’ within the 
category of painters’ miseries ; and 
to these you may add even some 
items of danger—such as crumbling 
cliffs, treacherous tides, swollen tor- 
rents, and savage animals. 

Fortunately, however, this medal 
has its reverse, upon which the cha- 
racters are more deeply graven, and 
far more pleasant to contemplate. 
Shall we turn it round and look at 
this side? I think so. 

Let us watch Mike the Marler, as 
he arrives one bright afternoon at a 
little railway station six or seven 
miles from the spot where, for the 
next twoor three months, he is going 
to take up his quarters. A light cart 
waits to receive him and his im- 
pedimenta, for he has written to 
its owner, and is expected. 

It is not his first visit by several 
to these parts, for he is a faithful 
lover of the beautiful, and returns 
again and again to any place which 
has yielded him successful material 
for his skill. 
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Let us watch him as he winds 
along the country lanes, and so on 
to the breezy downs, chatting fami- 
liarly with the honest, brown-faced, 
blue-jerseyed fisherman - looking 
driver of the cart, which, by its 
strong piscatorial smell, plainly tells 
you amongst other signs that the 
sea is not far off. He is inquiring 
after all his old friends, and listen- 
ing to the latest quotations of the 
price of lobsters, soles, turbot, con- 
ger-eels, and so forth ; to how Jim 
Garner has gone into partnership 
with Peter Luff, and how they have 
got a boat of their own now between 
them ; to a sad story of shipwreck, 
which happened in the winter off 
‘Cheer Head } to a brighter story, 
of how Miss Mary Bunning, the 
pretty daughter of the lieutenant of 
the coastguard station at Cheer, 
is going to be married ; and, indeed, 
to the whole news of the place. 

Mike takes the greatest interest 
in everybody there; they are all 
his friends, for long ago he made 
them so, by showing he could take 
the helm, and handle an oar with 
the best of them, as well as he 
could paint the portraits of them- 
selves, their boats, and their cliffs. 

Let us watch him as he arrives 
now at the top of the last hill, and 
from the brow of which you catch 
the first glimpse of the quiet fishing 
village of Cheer. You come on it 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly, 
and there, immediately at your feet, 

«It lies, deep-meadow’d, happy, 

Fair with orchard lawns and bowery 


hollows, 
Crown’d by summer sea.’ 


Then, down the steepest of hills 
to the head of the narrow little 
street, side by side with which runs 
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a gurgling, bright, tiny brook, until 
they both reach the sandy beach 
of the cove or natural harbour, 
which, crowded with fishing-boats, 
forms the southern and sea side of 
the village. 

Here stands the inn, facing the 
white-washed, trim-looking barrack 
of the coastguard, which just now 
is forced into dazzling brilliancy by 
the last rays of the setting sun. 
There is much excitement, and the 
painter feels the grip of many a 
horny hand, and sees the smile of 
welcome lighting up many an 
honest weather-beaten face. His 


coming has been looked forward to 
with pleasure, and for some days 
he has been the chief topic of con- 
versation amongst the natives. 

‘ Ah, he be’s one of t’right sort, 
be’s Muster Marler,’ said Peter 
Luff, in the strong west-country 


dialect, to the landlord of the An- 
chor, when that functionary an- 
nounced Mike’s advent. 

‘Why, I'd ‘low, I'd a seen un 
now these two years, a-draughtin’ 
at Cheer Head, day arter day, 
though what they be so fond o’ 
the place for, 7 can’t tell; but 
theer, I tell ye, he made a draught 
o’ Bob Masters’ lugger, and o’ Bob 
Masters too, for the matter o’ that, 
as was as like as natur’ itself.’ 

‘Yes,’ chimed in another sea- 
smelling, tar-besmeared bystander; 
‘and I’d a seen un many a mornin’ 
swim into t’middle o’ t’cove and 
all round about, and come out as 
red—ay, as red as them ’ere lob- 
sters be when they be biled. Ah, 
yes, he be t’right sort, he be’s. 
There’s many on us down on this 
here beach as ‘ll be glad to see 
un again.’ 
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And much more gossip to the 
same effect follows, indicative of 
the estimation in which our painter 
is held by the inhabitants of the 
village. 

Glad to see him, indeed! Yes, 
truly they are, if we may judge by 
the reception he gets. 

Marler is soon established in his 
two little rooms, a second bed- 
room being also retained for his 
great ally Laurence Limner, who 
is shortly to jdin him, and then 
these happy friends will be in 
their glory. You will see them for 
the first few days idling, as you will 
think, and lounging at lane-cor- 
ners, or clambering to the edge of 
dizzy clifis, or pottering on the 
sands, but always at intervals 
shading their eyes, screwing them 
up, or shutting one, and then mea- 
suring, as it were, with outstretched 
hands what space the scene they 
are looking at would occupy upon 
the canvas. For be it known 
they are settling upon their sub- 
jects, and ever and anon jotting 
down in a note-book, with rough 
lines, certain features of the land- 
scape, to see how ‘ they will come,’ 
or ‘compose.’ 

A little later their decision is 
made, and their white tents, or 
umbrellas, peep up from some 
snug corner under a hedge on the 
cliff-tops, or down on the open 
beach. After an early breakfast 
they start for their work, and 
trudge along the street, laden with 
their indispensable paraphernalia, 
which is slung on to them, strap- 
ped on to them, carried under their 
arms, over their shoulders, and in 
their hands. With them usually 
goes a stout lad, likewise strap- 
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begirted, carrying extra or more 
cumbrous luxuries, and necessaries 
for the day’s encampment, not the 
least important of which are the 
luncheon - basket and the capa- 
cious bottle, for it is a long pull, 
and a thirst-making, to the top of 
yonder cliff this hot weather. 

In the cool of the afternoon we 
will walk up, and see what Mike 
is doing, for he is alone there to- 
day, Laurence having a boat-sub- 
ject in hand upon the shore, and 
he will be glad of our company, as 
an excuse to stretch himself a little 
while and smoke a pipe. 

This, indeed, is a scene fitted to 
gladden his heart, and make his 
red beard bristle with excitement. 
What more can he want ? 

A yellow, half-reaped, waving 
wheat-field forms the foreground 
of his subject, stacks and sheaves, 
with harvesters at their work, break 
up the forms immediately in front; 
whilst a long graceful line of 
nodding golden grain, coming in 
superb and harmonious contrast 
against the calm but glittering 
green-blue sea, stretches as far as 
the middle distance, where ab- 
ruptly rises a snow-white perpen- 
dicular-faced cliff, shelving with 
its verdant covering gently down 
on the inland side, and margined 
along its seaward top by the chalk- 
line path of the coastguard, as by 
a silver cord. At its foot we may 
catch a glimpse of the sand, where, 
left bare by the ebbing tide, sea- 
weed-rounded heaps of the fallen 
rock heave up in dark-green masses, 
whilst a tiny fringe of foam shows 
its junction with the sea. 

Then the coast takes a slight 
curve, and, winding away into the 
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extreme distance, we have lesser 
cliffs and undulating hills, but all 
picturesque in form; and now, 
seen through a tender haze, 
which, as the painters say, keeps 
them in their proper place, they 
deepen into a purple blue, and 
melt harmoniously up into the sky. 
The sky itself, a lovely tone, ‘cir- 
rus-decked,’ and glowing with a 
sweet light, forms a fitting canopy 
to this sunny scene, bringing invo- 
luntarily to mind quaint old George 
Herbert’s oft-quoted lines : 

‘ Sweet day, so calm, so fair, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 


The dew will weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must die,’ 


Marler will use these probably for 
the Academy catalogue of next 
year; and under some such title as 
‘Through the Corn to the Sea,’ we 
shall recognise his picture now far 
advanced. He is in good spirits 
with his work, and another week of 
this glorious weather will enable 
him to finish it; so he will do no 
more to-day; the effect is declining, 
and the sight of the calm, tempting 
ocean down there at our feet makes 
him declare that he must have 
a swim. Then carefully locking 
up his canvas in its wooden box, 
scraping up colour, and cleaning 
brushes, he leaves the striking of 
his tent and other matters to the 
charge of the attendant boy, who 
has shown his weariness of the 
whole proceedings by sleeping, 
throwing stones, jeopardising his 
life by clambering half way down 
the cliff to get a bird’s nest, fidget- 
ing, and cutting all sorts of antics, 
and who now rejoices with unre- 
strained glee in his prospect of 
freedom. 
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Then away goes Mike, and takes 
his bath, splashing and tumbling 
in the water like a porpoise, to the 
infinite delight of the inhabitants 
of Cheer, who evince the liveliest 
and most wondering interest in 
this diurnal performance, and who, 
sea-dogs and good swimmers as 
most of them are, would yet as 
soon think of going up in a balloon 
every day as bathing for the mere 
pleasure of it. But Mike comes 
back refreshed and invigorated to 
his dinner; this well over, he 
smokes his pipe in the twilight, 
and takes a deep interest in the 
fishery doings on the beach. 

A little later, and he may put 
to sea in one of the stout luggers, 
and be out sometimes all night 
trawling with his friends, her crew, 
or perhaps just now, seeing that he 
is hot on his work, he will only 
take one of three oars, and pull 
off through the breaming water a 
mile or two, to fish with a line for 
congers till one in the morning, 
or perhaps he will idle and moon 
about upon the little pier, but 
always noting well the effects of 
colour, form, or character, sunset 
Or moonrise, coming storm or 
summer lightning. Then to bed, 
to sleep a sleep sounder than any 
top’s, and to be up and on the cliff 
again by the time the right effect 
comes on. 
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And thus will his days go by, 
far into the autumn, until the nip- 
ping cold and bleak winds of ap- 
proaching winter drive him once 
more back, with a stock of renewed 
and vigorous health, to his London 
life, where, midst congratulations 
and consultations over many pipes 
with his brothers of the brush, 
upon the work he has brought 
home, he presently begins to reap 
the golden fruits of the summer 
trip. 

A mass of valuable sketches is 
laid up in his portfolios, and all 
the pictures that he means to sell 
are sold. 

Who, then, shall say that the 
landscape-artist’s life is not a jolly 
one? Where shall we look to 
find a better ? 

The very means by which he 
lives, his art itself, fitful and ca- 
pricious in its issues though it some- 
times be, becomes the source of 
all his pleasure. He is never so 
happy as when at work, provided 
that work be fairly successful. 
Nothing in the world pleases him 
better than to paint his picture, 
except to sell it afterwards. 

There are no conditions of ex- 
istence, it would seem to me, 
more satisfactory than his, espe- 
cially when, unlike the _figure- 
painter, nearly all his work must 
be done at his ‘ easel in the air.’ 





SOMEBODY'S BAG. 


You have doubtless heard of that 
famous carpet-bag which was asso- 
ciated with the Waterloo- Bridge 
mystery. Well, I am about to tell 
you a much more dreadful story 
(or one which seems to me to be so) 
about another carpet-bag, the owner 
of which the much-vaunted sagacity 
of the police has also failed to dis- 
cover. In both cases, however, as 
though in revenge for their own in- 
capacity, they have not hesitated to 
cast a slur upon innocent indivi- 
duals. My neighbour B and my- 
self were returning, one November 
afternoon, from our club, where I 
had looked in as usual, just to get 
a glimpse of the evening paper, in 
order to take the last telegraphic 
intelligence to my wife at home, 
when, finding ourselves late for our 
respective dinners, we hailed a 
hansom, and got into it; it being 
arranged that I should drop Bb 
within a street’s length of his own 
house. 

‘Hullo? cried my companion, 
directly we had started off; ‘why, 
here’s a carpet-bag, which some- 
body has left behind him.’ 

‘Halves! exclaimed I, with a 
sudden and uncontrollable impulse, 
the springs of which lay far enough 
away, in those days of boyhood 
when the rights of property are so 
imperfectly understood. 

‘No, no,’ replied B severely ; ‘it 
is not yours, my friend. You know 
it was I that found it, 


‘ Really, my dear B,’ returned I, 
‘you quite surprise me. You must 
be aware that it belongs to neither 
of us, but to the unfortunate person 
who had engaged this hansom.’ 

‘Very true,’ assented B, but a 
little regretfully, as I thought, at 
the view I had deemed it right to 
take; for however Divines may 
preach, and (which is worse) the 
Law may dictate, when one has 
Sound a thing, one does seem to 
have some sort of a claim to it. 
If I were asked to point out what 
is Par excellence THE law of nature, 
I should answer, It is that which 
is called on land ‘the Right of 
Trover, and on the seashore that 
of ‘Flotsam and Jetsam.’ Here 
was a carpet-bag left by the tide of 
humanity—or at least by one care- 
less wave of it—and here were We 
its finders—for it is ridiculous that 
B should have a priority of claim, 
just because he happened to plump 
down (without hurting himself) up- 
on the property in question, which 
might just as well have been on 
my side of the hansom as his. 
The question arose then, How were 
we to deal with it? 

‘It will never do to give it up to 
the cabman, eh?’ observed B ten- 
tatively: ‘he'll keep it for himself 
to a certainty.’ 

‘Quite out of the question,’ as- 
sented I. ‘The poor fellow who 
lost it would never have a chance 
of recovering it.’ 
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‘I think I had better take it 
home, and advertise it in the Zzmes,’ 
suggested my friend. 

‘No, my dear fellow,’ said I 
firmly : ‘you shall never be trou- 
bled to walk with that great black 
leather-bag’ (it was an uncommonly 
large one) ‘through the streets. 
The cab takes me, you know, to 
my own door, so I'll take it to my 
house.’ 

‘Very well,’ said B, slowly hand- 
ing over the property into my 
charge, with the air of a co-trustee, 
who, while executing some un- 
doubtedly lawful deed, yet cannot 
help regretting that the person who 
acts with him should happen to be 
an attorney. ‘ You'll take great 
care of it, won’t you ?” 

‘ Of course I will,’ returned I in- 
dignantly. ‘I shall either advertise 
it in the Zimes, or take it to the 
police-office the first thing in the 
morning.’ 

‘Just so,’ said B, who had now 
arrived at his journey’s end. ‘I 
shouldn’t at all wonder if we saw 
a reward offered for it to-morrow 
in the second column. If we were 
poor people, this might be quite a 
god-send, might it not ? 

This made us both laugh. 

‘You shall have halves,’ said I, 
‘whatever it is.’ 

And so we parted with another 
shout of merriment. But when I 
glanced through the little window, 
I saw B looking after me with an 
intensity of expression, which, al- 
though we are always sorry to wish 
each other good-bye, I never no- 
ticed in his friendly countenance 
before. 

It may be asked, perhaps, how 
it was that the cabman, seeing me 
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enter his vehicle without luggage, 
and emerge from it with the pro- 
perty in question, did not at once 
question my right to the same ; for 
it is scarcely to be supposed that 
he was metaphysician enough to 
allow that I could have evolved, 
not only the idea of a carpet-bag, 
but a carpet-bag itself, out of my 
inner consciousness. 

The reply to this apparent diffi- 
culty is, that it was dark. More- 
over, I won’t swear that I did not 
hold the carpet-bag rather behind 
me, so as to shield it from obser- 
vation, while I paid the man his 
full fare and sixpence over, for 
which, as usual, he did not stay to 
thank me, but drove swiftly away. 

My wife was exceedingly inte- 
rested in this carpet-bag—a black 
one, evidently divided within into 
compartments—and punched it 
vigorously, with the object of dis- 
covering, from the nature of the 
resistance offered, what was the 
character of its contents. ‘If we 
could open it,’ argued she, ‘we 
should surely learn from internal 
evidence the name and address of 
the owner, and be able to forward 
it to him immediately.’ 

But when all the little keys in 
our possession had been tried with- 
out effect upon its patent lock, 
we decided that it could not possi- 
bly contain anything beyond a 
change of clothes—probably some 
poor gentleman’s evening suit— 
and a couple of hairbrushes. There 
was no doubt about ¢hem, for I 
could feel their bristles through 
the leather. Under these circum- 
stances, the expenditure of seven- 
and-sixpence in an advertisement 
in the Zimes was not to be dreamed 
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of, and I made up my mind to 
‘communicate with the police.’ 
There was also something authori- 
tative, and which seemed to confer 
importance upon one, in such an 
act. People who are described as 
‘taking that very proper course,’ 
in the newspaper, always strike 
one in the light of public bene- 
factors. Moreover, although no- 
thing was really ever further from 
my thoughts (and I think I may 
add even from B’s) than to appro- 
priate that carpet-bag or its con- 
tents to my own uses, yet there 
was a certain sense of self-sacrifice 
in the action, or, at all events, of 
the most heroic honesty. Aristides 
himself could not have behaved 
more justly: it was a proceeding 
that even Draco would have spoken 
of from the bench, I thought, in 
terms of the highest praise. At all 
events, I should be looked upon 
by the police authorities—accus- 
tomed to deal with persons actu- 
ated by such very different senti- 
ments—with something more than 
cold respect. In a word, I don’t 
remember to have ever felt more 
self-complacent than when I took 
my way, after luncheon, the next 
day (a Saturday), to the nearest 
police-station, with the intention of 
supplying the Inspector with that 
mysterious mental aliment which 
Sir Richard Mayne calls ‘ informa- 
tion received.’ 

Having reached the office, and 
being told by the policeman on 
duty in the antechamber to ‘pass 
on’—as though I were an apple- 
woman obstructing the pavement 
—1I soon found myself in the pre- 
sence of his superior, and under- 
going the minutest inspection from 
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that sagacious person. His eye 
measured me, as though he had 
been my tailor, from my head to 
my knees, and doubtless would 
have gone further, and literally 
‘taken the length of my foot,’ but 
for a great counter which inter- 
vened between him and me, and 
curtailed his investigations, al- 
though by no means his curiosity. 
I never was so looked at before in 
all my life ; and it was at this mo- 
ment I began to feel regret that I 
had so enjoyed the misfortunes of 
those three victims to the P divi- 
sion at the Crystal Palace. 

‘I have found a carpet-bag,’ said 
I, in a hesitating tone. 

‘Umph? returned the Inspector, 
turning over the leaves of a great 
ledger, and looking as though he 
was about to mention that it was 
his duty to warn me that any ad- 
missions I might make would be 
used against me. ‘Umph? re- 
peated he, still more severely ; 
‘that is a very odd thing to find, 
sir, indeed.’ 

Now, really, I put it to anyone, 
was this fair? Why should he have 
said that? We were in London, a 
populous city, where almost every- 
body who possesses a change of 
raiment also owns a carpet-bag, and 
is liable to lose it. If the cele- 
brated New Zealander had arrived, 
and was, with his scantily-attired 
nation, solely in the occupation of 
the metropolis, such an innuendo 
could have been hardly justified; 
but as it was, it seemed to me quite 
insulting. 

‘Sir,’ said I (turning, I have no 
doubt, very red), ‘I found it in a 
hansom,’ 

‘Ah? returned the Inspector, 
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with the fierce exultation of a wild 
animal who fancies he scents blood, 
‘you found it in a hansom.’ 

‘ Yes,’ observed I with irritation ; 
‘I’ve got it now: I don’t want it. 
You may send for it, if you like.’ 

‘Be good enough to ? No, 
that’s just what he did wot say. 
Gratitude I had ceased to expect 
from this person, but I did expect 
common civility, and I was disap- 
pointed. 

‘State the circumstances,’ was all 
he said; and he took up his pen and 
wrote them down with malignant 
deliberation. At this point I began 
in my mind’s eye to see the court 
of the Old Bailey, not from the 
grand-jury box, wherefrom I had 
beheld it in the flesh, but from the 
point of view enjoyed by the pri- 
soner in the dock. Suspicion, ar- 
rest, conviction, (for all I knew) 
penal servitude for life, was what I 
now expected, instead of that au- 
tograph letter from the Home Se- 
cretary complimenting me upon my 
sagacity and rectitude, with the re- 
ceipt of which my imagination had 
flattered me as I came along. 

‘Now, sir,’ said hegloomily, when 
I had quite finished, ‘you have done 
very wrong, and something entirely 
unjustifiable.’ 

Dear me, dear me! how I wished 
I had let B carry home that carpet- 
bag, as he had so pressingly offered 
to do, instead of me! How I wished 
I had put it behind the fire! How 
I wished I was going to sail for 
Otago that evening, per clipper ship 
Swiftsure, whose departure I had 
seen advertised on the wall of the 
police-station asI came in! Every 
detail of what I had remarked 
coming along the streets crowded 
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before my eyes, just as the novelists 
describe them to do in the cases of 
condemned or moribund persons. 
The Inspector’s accents smote upon 
my ear like the strokes of a passing 
bell. 

‘Your manifest duty, sir, was to 
inform the cabman that the pro- 
perty in question—very likely do- 
cuments of priceless worth——’ 

‘ No,’ interrupted I hastily ; ‘hair- 
brushes.’ The next moment, by the 
expression of his face, I felt that I 
had made a great mistake. 

‘ Hair-brushes ! said he slowly, 
suiting the action to the word by 
slowly stroking one of his mutton- 
chopwhiskers: ‘then you’veopened 
it, have you ?” 

‘No, no,’ said I imploringly ; 
‘none of our keys would fit the 
lock.’ Here I saw that I had made 
another most unfortunate mistake. 

*O, indeed! was all the In- 
spector said, but he looked volumes 
—the whole four volumes of the 
Newgate Calendar. 

‘Your obvious duty, zx the first 
instance, returned he with mean- 
ing, ‘was to have given up the pro- 
perty to the cabman, in order that 
it might have been at once con- 
veyed to the Lost-Parcels’ Office—’ 

‘Dear me,’ cried I with sudden 
vehemence, ‘so I ought, of course! 
I quite forgot about the Lost-Par- 
cels’ Office.’ 

‘Ah, you knew of it, then, but 
you forgot it,’ returned the Inspector 
in a tone of sarcasm that I have 
heard my brother-in-law, who is a 
county magistrate, use to poachers 
found with partridge-nets in their 
accidental possession. ‘ You will 
be good enough to favour me with 
your address.’ 
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I gave it him of course. I would 
have made him a present of the 
lease of my house, if it would have 
mollified him at that moment. 

‘More than twenty-four hours 
will have elapsed before this car- 
pet-bag can be sent to its proper 
destination,’ pursued he; ‘ there- 
fore the owner will probably have 
called at the Lost-Parcels’ Office, 
and not finding it there, will con- 
clude—and indeed the authorities 
will tell him so—that all further 
search is vain. Cabmen are bound 
to return articles so discovered 
within twelve hours; and if they 
do not do so, it is because they 
are thieves.’ 

‘Exactly so,’ urged I despair- 
ingly; ‘that is why I deemed it 
safer to take this home with me; 
I thought the cabman might not 
be trustworthy.’ 

‘You could have taken his num- 
ber, I suppose,’ remarked the In- 
spector cynically. ‘It is too late 
to forward the article to Scotland- 
yard to-night; you had better 
bring it hither. yourself on Mon- 
day. Good-morning.’ 

He did not say ‘Good-morn- 
ing’ like a parting salutation at 
all. It seemed to express: ‘ You 
may go now, but on your personal 
recognisances to reappear here 
within eight-and-forty hours. I 
have not done with you, nor any- 
thing like it. I have got my eye 
upon you; my myrmidons shall 
have their orders. A man that 
can see hair-brushes through the 
leather of a carpet-bag, and yet 
forgets the existence of a Lost- 
Parcels’ Office, is not likely to 
come to good; I shall see you 
again. Good-morning.’ 


The intermediate Sabbath was 
by no means a day of rest to 
me. Black Care, that sits behind 
the horseman, seemed always to be 
sitting in front of me in the form 
of a leathern carpet-bag. If an 
incubus ever took that form, I 
pity those of my ancestresses who 
were witches. My wife, to whom 
I had communicated my apprehen- 
sions, pictured her beloved hus- 
band with a mask on (as beheld in 
Never too late to mend at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre), shorn of his name, 
and answering to a number with 
four figures in it. We were about 
to retire to rest upon that Sunday 
night at 10°30, as usual, when the 
parlour-maid came up to the draw- 
ing-room with a very pale face, to 
say that there were a couple of 
policemen in the hall, who wanted 
to speak with me. 

‘ They shall never part us! ex- 
claimed my wife with a shriek of 
agony. ‘QO Walter, Walter! why 
did you laugh at those poor people 
at the Crystal Palace, who were 
falsely accused of picking pockets ?” 

I unbarred the shutters, and look- 
ed out into our crescent. Yes, as 
I had suspected ; there were two 
other policemen watching the house 
from outside. 

‘Heaven bless you, Polly,’ said 
I with pathos; ‘you at least will 
know that I am innocent.’ Then 
taking advantage of the temporary 
unconsciousness induced by hys- 
terics, I tore myself away from her 
side. 

In our little hall there stood 
the largest policeman I ever saw 
out of a pantomime, and one 
almost as big was standing be- 
hind him. Each had a dark-lan- 
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tern stuck in his belt, which gave 
them an awful appearance; and 
the cook and the kitchen-maid 
were regarding them, as though 
they were a couple of Guy Fawk- 
eses, with unfeigned amazement. 
It was not the ‘ amazement’ spoken 
of in the marriage-service; how- 
ever, between them and those po- 
licemen there was, for once, no 
tender bond of sympathy, I feel 
certain ; they were almost as fright- 
ened as their master. 

‘Here I am,’ said I, holding my 
hands before me, as I had seen all 
heroic criminals do upon the stage, 
when ‘the game is up, and ‘the 
darbies’ must be put on, and why 
not with a good grace? 

‘Yes, sir,’ returned the giant re- 
spectfully ; ‘I am sorry to trouble 
you, but the fact is we suspect 
there’s somebody in that empty 
house’ (he was Irish, of course) 
‘next door: we have been directed 
to watch it, and a certain mark 
which we set upon it has been 
removed, whereby we know that 
some person has entered who has 
no right to be there. The owner 
is out of town, so if you will kindly 
let us get out of your garret-win- 
dow, and on to the roof—’ 

‘Gentlemen,’ cried I ina rapture, 
‘the whole house is at your ser- 
vice. I respect the Law above 
all things. What would you take 
to drink ? 

The revulsion of feeling was 
almost too much for me. It is 
unnecessary to describe how en- 
thusiastically I seconded the efforts 
of ‘the force ? accompanying them 
to the very roof-top, and only 
leaving them when they made their 
burglarious entry into the next door, 
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and the possibility arose of a con- 
test with robbers. They almost 
frightened my eldest child into a 
fit as they tramped by her apart- 
ment, but I assured them that she 
was used to fits, and that it was of 
no consequence. In short, if ever 
a man showed himself a good citi- 
zen, and deserving of the approba- 
tion of ‘the authorities, it was I. 
I even ventured, while pushing the 
big man through the garret-window 
(where he stuck fast, and had to 
have his lantern taken off), to give 
him the heads of the carpet-bag 
story, in order that he might retail 
them inthe proper quarter. But he 
gave me to understand that ‘ mis- 
demeanours’ were not in his line, 
which lay rather in the suppression 
of ‘burglaries with violence.’ I 
don’t know whether they found 
anybody in that uninhabited house 
or not ; and I don’t care. 

The next morning, I once more 
betook myself, carpet-bag in hand, 
to the police-station. There was 
another Inspector sitting at the re- 
ceipt of rascaldom, and I had to 
tell all my story over again. 

‘When did you furnish this in- 
formation ? asked this terrible offi- 
cial, who was twice as ferocious as 
the other. 

‘Yesterday,’ said I. 

‘Yesterday? returned he in an 
awful voice ; ‘why, I was here all 
day yesterday. What time was it 
when, according to your own account, 
you came here to give up this pro- 
perty ? 

‘ About three o’clock,’ said I. 

‘I was here at three. Number 
forty-two, wasn’t I here at three 
o'clock yesterday ? 

‘Stop! cried I; ‘I forgot; it 
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was Saturday. Ofcourse I couldn’t 
come here on a Sunday.’ 

You should have heard the in- 
spectors ‘Umph! when I said 
that. If that man ever goes to 
church of his own free-will, I'll for- 
feit my character for the second 
time—and I don’t intend to do 
that in a hurry. 

‘Well, we’ve got your address,’ 
said he. ‘We know where to find 
you, if anything should arise fur- 
ther out of this matter.’ 

‘Further? cried I. ‘ Why you’ve 
gotthecarpet-bag and all that’s in it. 
What can arise out of it further ? 

‘It’s impossible to say,’ returned 
the Inspector drily. ‘ But suppose 
—I only say suppose—the whole 
story should be a device for getting 
rid of a’—here he pointed to the 
dreadful carpet-bag — ‘ something 
hinconwenient.’ 

‘Good heavens cried I, turning 
pale with horror, ‘not a dead body?” 

‘Just so,’ nodded the Inspector ; 
‘who knows ?” 
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I found myself at home some- 
how ; but the shock had a serious 
effect upon my system. When I 
found myself well enough to re- 
visit the club, B’s cheery laugh 
grated upon my ears very unplea- 
santly. He would have laughed, 
if I may use the vulgarism, on the 
other side of his mouth, if Ze had 
taken home that carpet-bag. 

‘Well,’ exclaimed he, ‘how did 
that little venture of ours turn out ?” 
(Fancy either of those Inspectors 
hearing him say ‘venture’!) ‘ Re- 
member, I am entitled to halves, 
you know.’ 

‘Yes, you are,’returned I gravely ; 
‘and if anything comes of it, you 
shall certainly Aave halves. The 
reward that is most likely to be 
offered is six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour; and you 
shall serve three of them, and wel- 
come !” 

I do not know whether I am not 
under ‘the surveillance of the po- 
lice’ even now. 








THE DUTIES OF AN AIDE-DE-CAMP. 


Tritt the recent Mansfield -Jervis 
case awakened public interest, 
people would as soon have thought 
of discussing the use of a tassel 
as of talking about the position 
and duties of aides-de-camp. Both 
were looked on as showy appen- 
dages, but both were viewed as 
being more ornamental than useful. 
Now, however, the public has sud- 
denly awoke to the conviction that 
not only does an aide-de-camp hold 
no sinecure, but that he is called 
on, at all events by some generals, 
to do many things in the highest 
degree menial and degrading. Ac- 
cording to common report an aide- 
de-camp is a sort of combination 
of butler, stud-groom, and humble 
companion, and, moreover, bound 
to conform to all the caprices by 
which the general’s wife may be 
actuated. In support of these 
assertions the written instructions 
of Sir William Mansfield are ap- 
pealed to, and their contents stig- 
matised as unbecoming in the 
highest degree. The passages in 
these instructions which have been 
deemed most objectionable are in 
substance as follows. That one 
aide-de-camp should take charge 
of the household affairs, and an- 
other of the stable ; that in any 
matters connected with the estab- 
lishment, &c., any hint given by 
Lady Mansfield should be received 


as if it were an absolute order from 
the Commander-in-chief; that when 
Lady Mansfield might require the 
personal attendance of an aide- 
de-camp he should wear uniform ; 
and observe certain rules of social 
courtesy towards the Commander- 
in-chief’s friends and guests. Now 
before considering the propriety of 
these instructions, let us for a few 
moments inquire into the general 
duties of aides-de-camp, and of 
their prototypes in former times. 
In the days of chivalry the estab- 
lishments of celebrated knights 
and nobles were looked upon as the 
very best schools for the education 
of young men of rank and birth. In 
them they were taught not only to 
excel in martial exercises, but also 
to practise those acts of courtesy 
and politeness which were among 
the most necessary attributes of 
the well-born. Hardiness, activity, 
industry, a noble humility, unhesi- 
tating obedience to their superiors, 
and unfailing attention to ladies, 
were carefully inculcated on them; 
and the performance of the (to our 
ideas) most menial duties consti- 
tuted a part of their training. The 
most noble youths might be daily 
seen employing those hours when 
they were not occupied in warlike 
exercises or feats of horsemanship 
in cleaning their weapons, groom- 
ing their steeds, waiting on their 
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lord’s guests at table, and even in 
pouring water over his hands when 
the repast was ended. Such were 
the employments of the pages and 
squires who were the antetypes of 
our modern aides-de-camp. Gra- 
dually with the extinction of chi- 
valry the pages and squires of 
feudal times passed away ; though 
as late as the commencement of 
the eighteenth century we find 
that the Duke of Marlborough’s 
equerry, Colonel Bingham, had his 
head carried away by a round-shot 
at the battle of Ramilies, as he 
was performing what would now 
be termed the menial office of 
holding the stirrup of the Duke’s 
horse. In the households of royal 
personages some remnant of feu- 
dalism is still to be found; and we 
may see, not merely on state oc- 
casions, but in the daily routine, 
the most high-spirited and well- 
born ladies and gentlemen ren- 
dering services which in private 
families are generally performed 
by menials. To them is consigned 
the superintendence of the stables, 
the cellar, and the household ge- 
nerally. They conduct the corre- 
spondence, order wine, discharge 
bills, and pay the servants. Nay, 
should a royal personage feel hot, 
they open the window; should he 
or she feel cold, they shut it. Yet 
no one dreams that they are de- 
meaning themselves by so doing. 
Now a general’s household, parti- 
cularly in India, resembles, to a 
certain extent, that of a knight of 
old days, or a prince of the present 
time; and in it certain duties are 
performed by his aides-de-camp, 
which in ordinary cases would be 
deemed undignified. That they 
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are not so looked on by a general’s 
personal staff arises both from the 
fact that they have been customary 
from time immemorial, and the 
peculiar relationship between the 
aides-de-camp and their general. 
He is to them both the father-in- 
arms, like the knight of yore, and 
the social superior, like the prince 
of to-day. We say social advisedly; 
for though the general may be only 
the son of a country clergyman, 
and the aide-de-camp the heir 
to «a dukedom, still in military 
society the former is always re- 
garded as the social as well as 
professional superior of the latter. 
They have, as it were, in their 
connection with each other put 
on one side all civil life and con- 
siderations. 

There is another reason why 
aides-de-camp submit to perform 
certain offices for their general 
which a civilian would scorn to 
execute for his superior. It is, 
that they are for the most part 
either relations or intimate friends 
of the general on whose staff they 
serve. They are, in fact, members 
of his military family. The Duke 
of Wellington constantly alludes 
to them in his despatches as ‘ my 
family ? and in attention to their 
interests no father could have ex- 
ceeded the kindness of the great 
commander towards his staff. The 
mere fact of their connection, their 
very raison détre, as we .may say, 
is founded on mutual attachment 
and good offices. The aides-de- 
camp look after their general’s 
comforts; the general cares for 
his aides-de-camp’s professional 
advancement. It is this reciprocal 
kind feeling which prevents either 
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party from looking on the non- 
professional services of an aide- 
de-camp as derogatory. The 
Honourable Fitz-Howard Précis, 
private secretary to the Foreign 
Minister Lord Protocol, would 
probably consider that he was 
demeaning himself, were he to 
superintend the establishment of 
his official superior. Captain Sa- 
bretasch, A.D.C., would imagine 
himself no more degraded by 
rendering that service to Major- 
general Martingale than by regu- 
lating the stable economy of the 
uncle whose favourite nephew he 
is. What a gentleman can, with- 
out loss of caste, do for him- 
self, that he will readily perform 
for a friend or relation who has 
claims on his affection. Now it 
is precisely as a friend and rela- 
tion combined that in most cases 
the aide-de-camp looks on his 
general. After all, too, custom 
and conventionality cause certain 
acts to be viewed as quite fitting, 
while others of an analogous na- 
ture are deemed to be unbecom- 
ing in the extreme. In an ephe- 
meral periodical called the AZonth, 
which some years ago enjoyed a 
brief existence under the editor- 
ship of Albert Smith, we remem- 
ber there appeared one list of 
things which a gentleman might 
do, and another of things which 
a gentleman might zof do. In 
the first list we were told that a 
gentleman might carry a brace of 
partridges through the streets of 
London; in the second, it was 
inculcated on the reader that a 
gentleman might not carry a leg 
of mutton in a similar locality. 


Now there is no doubt that it has 
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been for years both customary and 
conventional for aides-de-camp to 
take charge of their general's es- 
tablishment ; invariably so, if the 
general has happened to be a 
bachelor; or in the field, fre- 
quently, when he has chanced to 
be a married man. This practice 
was followed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Combermere, Lord 
Raglan, and a host of other ge- 
nerals. It is very certain that the 
three we have named were the last 
people in the world to be ignorant 
of or to offend against either esta- 
blished social usages, or the due 
claims of self-respect. 

Thus precedent and analogy 
both support our plea ; and it now 
only remains for us to show how 
it is that the non-professional 
duties we have referred to have 
become attached to the position 
of aide-de-camp. In time of war 
an aide-de-camp has plenty of 
hard work, and may, if he chooses, 
usefully employ every moment of 
his time. In time of peace the 
state of affairs is quite changed. 
In quarters the strictly military 
duties of an aide-de-camp are 
almost nil. Were it not, there- 
fore, that the dignity of a general 
requires the attendance of an aide- 
de-camp, and that the non-profes- 
sional services of the latter enable 
the former to devote himself ex- 
clusively to his military labours 
and those social duties which are 
incumbent on one holding a high 
command, an aide-de-camp would 
be of little use except during a 
campaign. As for field-days, or- 
derly officers detailed for the oc- 
casion would suffice. Ifa general 


were compelled himself to super- 
x 
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intend all the details of a necessa- 
rily large establishment, he would 
have but little leisure for his im- 
portant professional duties, or for 
those social courtesies which are 
almost obligatory on him, espe- 
cially abroad. It is for this reason 
that custom has sanctioned the 
practice of delegating the care of 
his domestic arrangements to his 
personal staff. In considering the 
matter fairly we should remember 
that an aide-de-camp is not so 
employed for the sake of affording 
ease to his general; though, con- 
sidering the peculiar connection 
between them, the difference of 
age, and the fact that a staff-officer 
enjoys comforts and emoluments 
far superior to those of the regi- 
mental-officer, such an arrange- 
ment would not be altogether 
indefeasible. No; this office is 
assigned to the aide-de-camp in 
order that the general may have 
leisure to devote his attention to 
those special duties which he alone 
can perform. 

Thus far as to what may be 
termed the household portion of 
Sir William Mansfield’s require- 
ments from his staff. Let us now 
consider the two other chief clauses 
in the indictment. 

These both relate to Lady Mans- 
field, and have excited much indig- 
nation among those unacquainted 
either with military usages in ge- 
neral or the special conditions of 
Indian life in particular. Let us 
take first that paragraph which re- 
lates to the Commander-in-chief’s 
wish that any hint from Lady 
Mansfield concerning the esta- 
blishment should be received as 
if it were a positive order from Sir 
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William himself. If we grant that 
it is neither unusual nor undig- 
nified for an aide-de-camp to su- 
perintend the details of the house- 
hold, we at once dispose of the 
question as to the propriety or im- 
propriety of Lady Mansfield’s in- 
terference. But we will further 
observe that, whatever may be the 
case elsewhere, in India any at- 
tempt on the part of the wife of 
the Commander-in-chief to super- 
intend the domestic affairs of her 
husband’s_ large establishment 
would be most unadvisable and 
derogatory to her dignity. More- 
over, her direct interference would 
be utterly unproductive of good 
results. All acquainted with the 
character of Indian servants, and 
their ideas regarding women, will 
fully bear out our assertion that to 
bring any lady in direct personal 
communication with natives is 
most improper. Much more so 
is this the case with a lady holding 
Lady Mansfield’s exalted position ; 
for it must be remembered that 
though only sixth lady in the order 
of Indian precedence, she is prac- 
tically the second in the Bengal 
Presidency. Assuming, therefore, 
that it is not right that she should 
concern herself with the direct 
superintendence of the household, 
will anyone assert that she should 
be debarred all voice in the matter? 
The comforts of no one are more 
affected by the results of the do- 
mestic management than those 
of Lady Mansfield. How, then, 
is she to express her views and 
wishes? Through her husband ? 
Such a course would inflict pre- 
cisely that amount of trouble on 
the Commander-in-chief which it 
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is the object of the existing ar- 
rangement to avoid ; besides, it 
would involve her wishes being 
filtered through two channels, and 
give rise to endless misunderstand- 
ings. To whom, then, is she to ap- 
ply save to the aide-de-camp? and 
provided there is that good feeling 
between them which ought to be 
a necessary condition of their rela- 
tive positions, we cannot see that 
any difficulty or unpleasantness on 
the subject need arise therefrom. 
As to the direction, that whenever 
Lady Mansfield requires the at- 
tendance of an aide-de-camp the 
latter is to be in uniform, nothing 
but a growing tendency on the part 
of Englishmen to find fault with 
their superiors could find fault with 
this. Sir William Mansfield is not 
only Commander-in-chief, or ‘the 
Military Lord,’ as the natives term 
him, but also a member of council, 
as such a portion of the civil go- 
vernment, and consequently bound 
to keep up a certain degree of state 
both in his own personand in thatof 
his wife. In no country more than 
in India do state and the outward 
show and insignia of rank produce 
a greater effect on the mass of the 
people. It would therefore be 
positively culpable of Sir William 
Mansfield to neglect any of those 
appearances which the public 
opinion of the country demands. 
It is not only natural but also 
necessary and proper that Lady 
Mansfield should share her hus- 
band’s dignity. The substance, 
therefore, of Sir William Mans- 
field’s instructions are really, 
when looked closely into, harmless 
enough; moreover, he has ample 
countenance in the practice pur- 
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sued in the Governor-general’s 
household, both with regard to the 
Viceroy himself and also his wife. 
What is really objectionable—and 
here we come to the alpha and 
omega of Sir William’s offence—is 
that these instructions should 
have been committed to writing, 
even though the document were of 
the most confidential nature. The 
orders respecting the domestic 
arrangements of his household, 
and the minute directions as to 
the social duties of the members 
of his staff, are matters which in a 
well-regulated military family should 
be understood, and not spoken, 
much less written about. We 
believe, however, that the objec- 
tionable document, though from 
motives of delicacy addressed to 
the whole staff, was only intended 
for the benefit of Captain Jervis, 
whose repeated disregard of the 
duties and courtesies incumbent 
on his position as aide-de-camp 
rendered a reminder necessary. 
Here again Sir William appears to 
have acted with indiscretion. The 
wiser plan would have been for Sir 
William to have said: ‘ There is 
no longer that good understanding 
between us which is necessary in 
our peculiar and especially close 
relationship ; it will therefore be 
better for both if you will send in 
your resignation of the aide-de- 
camp-ship.’ Had he done this, 
not a word could have been said, 
and the deplorable scandal, which 
has ruined the prospects of Captain 
Jervis, raised a storm of obloquy 
against Sir William Mansfield, and 
inflicted no slight blow on military 
discipline, would never have taken 
place. 
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My pear Niece,—It is so much 
easier to write unpleasant things 
than to say them,—as, in the first 
place, one is not liable to interrup- 
tion, and, in the second, a listener 
may lose his or her temper, and 
decline to hear, whereas curiosity 
insures the reading of a letter, 
—that I have made up my mind 
to write to you on certain matters 
which engaged my attention a 
good deal during your recent visit 
to me. On the whole we got on 
wonderfully well together, con- 
sidering that you are a young 
lady of the intensely modern 
type, and that I am an old maid 
with the prejudices of my age 
and condition. You amused me 
a good deal: you would have 
amused me much more, but that 
I really do care about you, and 
that solicitude occasionally inter- 
fered with the entertainment af- 
forded me by observing your way 
of life. You did not bore me 
much; and I hope I performed 
the duties of hospitality after that 
most satisfactory fashion which 
consists in leaving one’s guests 
alone. There was sufficient punc- 
tuality about the hour of luncheon, 
and sufficient unpunctuality about 
that of breakfast ; so far I know I 
did my duty; and for the rest 
you pleased yourself, I hope and 
believe ; and if I am now going 
to make myself conscientiously 
disagreeable to you, it is only 


for the inevitable mauvais quart 
a@’heure which even the intensely 
modern young lady cannot always 
escape, though she certainly tries 
her very best to elude it. 

During your visit to me, when 
you were not dressing, or driving, 
or writing much-monogramed notes 
to Sir Carnaby and other corres- 
pondents; or talking such utter 
nonsense to your poodle as I con- 
sider degrading even to a dog’s 
understanding, according to our 
ignorant and most likely errone- 
ous standard of the ‘ gifts’ of the 
lower creation; or doing some 
useless and expensive kind of 
fancy - work,—you were reading 
novels. I wonder if it ever oc- 
curred to you to calculate what 
proportion of the time allotted to 
you in this responsible, and on 
the whole—and whether we like 
to think so or not—awful life, you 
pass in the perusal of fiction. I 
don’t feel equal to the calculation 
myself; and, besides, I have not 
sufficient data, for you may read a 
larger or a less number of novels 
when you are not with me; but 
suppose you think about it a little, 
in connection with the admitted 
fact that time is the greatest and 
the most uncertain treasure lent 
to mankind—lent, at the best, in 
small measure, and with fearfully 
arbitrary conditions of sudden and 
unprepared surrender,—and with 
that other fact, which the majo- 
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rity of the world do still continue 
to hold in some sort of belief, 
vague and shapeless though it be 
for the most part, that the resump- 
tion of the loan is to be followed 
by an account of its manner of 
employment. At all events you 
will recognise, if you think a little, 
that you give a great deal more 
time to the reading of novels than 
to any other occupation in which 
your intellectual faculties are en- 
gaged ; and it was observing that 
you do so, which set me thinking 
about the sort of novels you read, 
and the kind of effect they produce 
on your mind, your conversation, 
and your habits of life. Of course 


you do not read novels on any sys- 
tem of selection ; that is not to be 
expected. Indeed, how could you 
form one? You have Mr. Mudie’s 
catalogue, and the daily papers, 


and the Saturday Review ; and you 
make your own list from those 
sources, with the happiest results. 
Box after box arrives, and you pro- 
ceed to the exhaustion of its con- 
tents, latterly with a feverish rapi- 
dity which I have noticed has been 
productive of one favourable re- 
sult You do not play at being 
like the heroines of certain novels 
any longer. They succeed each 
other too quickly for the possibility 
of that kind of thing now; there is 
not time for the necessary ‘get up’ 
and rehearsal; the many-twink- 
ling Becky, the ingenuous Amelia, 
the profoundly dissimulating Mag- 
dalen Vanstone, the iron-willed 
Marion Halcombe—all the host of 
pretty young persons whose grand 
characteristics are that they lead 
‘an inner life,’ usually of more than 
equivocal integrity, and have im- 
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mense power of concealing their 
sentiments and making themselves 
disagreeable — are pushed so ra- 
pidly off the stage that you have 
not time to study them with a 
view to imitation. This is well for 
your friends. You are less of a 
nuisance at home and in society if 
you are only rushing through an 
indiscriminate lot of novels, and re- 
taining merely a confused notion 
of them—not being sure whether it 
was the yellow-haired darling with 
the cruel laugh who did the murder- 
and-forgery business, or the dark 
majestic creature who by her ruth- 
lessness broke the heart of that 
delightful being in the Coldstreams 
—than if you were posing for co- 
quettish treachery, or the grandly 
sentimental and heartless. I do 
not know that it is better for your- 
self; perhaps it does not make 
much difference. Either condition 
of mind is essentially hurtful and 
destructive to the chance of your 
ever becoming a rationally useful 
human being, capable of under- 
standing and fulfilling the duties 
of your position in life, which, if 
not fulfilled, will make you exceed- 
ingly unhappy and uncomfortable 
yourself, and the cause of much 
unhappiness and discomfort to 
other people. 

I observed not only the extent, 
but the manner of your novel-read- 
ing ; and I derived some amusement 
and not a little wonder from the 
peevish discontent with which you 
laid volume after volume on that 
little green three-legged table, whose 
furniture of fan, scent-bottle, hand- 
glass, and novels, is an epitome of 
your daily life; and yet went on, 
trying again for something ‘ worth 
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reading,’ as you said. A familiar 
phrase, but what does it mean 
when you use it? What is, accord- 
ing to you, worth reading? You are 
not particularly ignorant ; for a wo- 
man you have fair intelligence ; 
above the average I fancy; and I 
have seen you listen with attention 
to the discussion of subjects of ra- 
tional human interest, and even 
literary topics of the higher kinds. I 
have even heard you make remarks 
on such occasions not wholly pre- 
posterous. But you never read 
anything but novels; and now, 
without an effort of will, which I 
am far from expecting you to make, 
you could not read anything else. 
The fact is, my dear niece, you are 
always half-drunk, in the sense of 
moral intoxication,* and that too 
on the coarsest and most injurious 
kind of intoxicating literary liquor, 
the very ‘dog’s nose’ and ‘blue 
ruin’ of fiction. There is nothing 
brilliant, fervent, poetical, in this 
kind of intoxication; it has the bru- 
talising, enervating effect of dram- 
drinking ; and one of its speediest 
results is the destruction of the in- 
tellectual appetite and digestion. 
And you are conscious of it. You 
saw books here, the production of 
the finest intellects of our own and 
of past times ; and you knew their 
value ; you even looked half-long- 
ingly at them sometimes, and went 
so far as to take some of them off 
the shelves, and turn them over; 
and then? Then you gaped, and 
put them back, and dived into the 
box from Mudie’s again, and had 
another dose of ‘blue ruin,’ pro- 
nouncing it nauseous and nasty all 
the time, But you could not keep 
from the one, my dear; you could 
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not substitute the other; your mind 
cannot swallow or digest wholesome 
food any longer, and the only choice 
you have left yourself is between 
the more and the less deleterious 
diet. Suppose you try to assert 
and exert that choice a little, and 
that you begin by rejecting absolute 
belief in newspaper criticism, and, 
as you must read novels, do a little 
criticism for yourself. It would be, 
at all events, a new sensation ; and 
I flatter myself my niece is too 
completely in and of the fashion, 
to be indifferent to so strong an 
inducement. ‘ 

The last boxful of novels has 
not yet been returned to Mudie's. 
Thinking very much about you 
after you started for town yester- 
day with your maid, your poodle, 
and two odd first volumes (lest the 
one dram should not be sufficiently 
exciting for the journey), 7 dived 
into it last evening and inspected 
the material on which your men- 
tal faculties have been engaged for 
a whole week. And, first, I found 
a note from Sir Carnaby, in the 
leaves of a volume of Constance 
Rivers. I enclose it, and have 
quite recovered from my first sur- 
prise at your having forgotten it. 
For I have read this truly aston- 
ishing book—read it with a dis- 
tinct recollection of the eulogiums 
passed upon it by the ‘press’ 
generally, in terms which I should 
have considered exaggerated if ap- 
plied to Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, and Anthony Trol- 
lope, all submitted to the battery 
of eulogy together. But I am 
‘severe’ in my notions, you know; 
and this time I determined to see 
what this marvellous production 
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of human genius was, over which 
the papers sang pzans of praise 
and rejoicing, and which you had 
actually read through. No wonder 
you forgot Sir Carnaby’s letter (I 
should not be very much surprised 
if you had forgotten Sir Carnaby 
himself) in the contemplation of 
so stupendous a book and so incom- 
parableahero. I was alittle taken 
aback by the grammar; but I am 
old-fashioned, and it may be the 
correct thing to say, ‘at the foot 
(of the bed), with her head bowed 
on her clasped hands, knelt a slen- 
der figure, which instinct told him 
it was Constance.’ It is possible, 
too, that ‘ compulsatory’ may be a 
word imported into English since 
I learned that language, and that 
a correct modern idea of elegant 
simplicity is conveyed by a young 
lady’s being accustomed to dine 
‘on bread and an apple,’ and find- 
ing herself compelled to pour her 
tea into the slop-basin, when she 
learns that Thames water, ‘ from 
which seven bodies were recovered 
yesterday in various stages of de- 
composition,’ is used in the esta- 
blishment. Wretched squalor and 
vulgarity beyond belief may be 
compatible with the maintenance 
of a carriage and a footman; and 
young ladies may establish confi- 
dential relations with male domes- 
tics, in order to procure the means 
of averting starvation in their fa- 
ther’s houses. You see, I do not 
criticise the manners painted in 
this amazing book ; but I positively 
refuse to believe in the total ab- 
sence of decency in modern so- 
ciety which it puts forth as true. 
There could not be furnished to 
me a stronger proof of that dram- 
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drinking condition I have alluded 
to, to which you have brought 
yourself, than your being able to 
read this book. Its earliest 
chapters would have revolted you, 
had your mental faculties been 
in their normal condition. Can 
anything be conceived like the 
conduct of this Constance Rivers 
—except in a state of society to 
which, however nearly we may 
approach, I do trust we shall not 
quite attain in my time—when 
she first implores her father’s foot- 
man to travel in the railway car- 
riage with her, and then makes 
the acquaintance of the hero of the 
story—who would be the most un- 
mitigated ‘brute’ modern fiction 
has produced, if he were not the 
most preposterous impossibility— 
by appealing to him to save her 
from a criminal assault, and faint- 
ing in his arms? I remember the 
time when I would not have ven- 
tured to allude, in the most distant 
terms, to the facts of such a scene 
to a young girl; when it would have 
made’ me angry and ashamed to 
think you could ever have read a 
police-report of such an _ occur- 
rence; but, old-fashioned as I am, 
I am not so silly as to persevere 
in such squeamishness. Every- 
body talks of everything nowa- 
days, and respect for youth is as 
much out of date as reverence for 
age. You have read the book; I 
sincerely hope you ‘skimmed’ it, 
after your fashion, notwithstanding 
the press panegyrics, and the fact 
that you did open all three vol- 
and, therefore, you can 
understand, though you may not 
share, my feelings. I do not see 
how indecency could be more in- 
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decent than in furnishing such a 
pretext for acquaintance between 
a man and woman destined to be- 
come lovers, and folly, flippancy, 
and vile taste could conceive no- 
thing more gross and absurd than 
the young lady’s conduct under the 
circumstances. The whole book is 
well worthy of its commencement. 
Unredeemed by onespark of ability, 
full of mistakes concerning coun- 
tries, events, andcustoms, which dis- 
play the writer’s ignorance in all its 
hardihood ; vulgar to a degree 
which is most repulsive; and feeble 
inconstruction, while crammed with 
incidents as probable as Munchau- 
sen’s adventures, and infinitely more 
dull, it is indelicate to an astound- 
ing extent. I donot think any male 
writer in England would produce 
such a monster of brute force, egot- 
ism, and ungoverned passion as Sir 
Eustace Yorke ; or describe such 


an incident as his pursuit of the 


Indian girl Lyla. I am quite sure 
nomale novelist would apologise for 
it afterwards, thus: ‘It is difficult 
to persuade the young not to take 
the goods the gods, ¢.e. the Indian 
gods, provide them, when the ener- 
vating influences of climate weaken 
the hand which would restrain the 
career of passion.’ 

By the bye, my dear, you left 
Sir Carnaby’s note on the page which 
contains that noble sentiment. I 
hope he is not a reader of ladies’ 
novels for his own sake, and for 
yours, that his brigade may not be 
sent to India. 

On the odious complications 
which arise from the transaction 
in the railway carriage, I am not 
disposed to dwell. I acknowledge 
limits, even to ‘ emancipation’ 
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of the intellect, and I can come 
to the point to which I desire 
to draw your attention, without 
handling such very sticky and ill- 
smelling pitch. That point is the 
fact that this book, and also many 
others which bear a regrettable 
likeness to it, are written by wo- 
men, are chiefly read by women, 
represent to men who read them 
the feelings, views, and opinions 
of women concerning life and its 
desirabilities, and are accepted 
by such foreigners as know any- 
thing about our light literature, 
as something like, if not a correct 
representation of English life and 
English ideas. Descriptive phrases 
are tenacious of life, and the ‘ do- 
mestic novel’ is known to abound 
in England. ‘That foreign libeller 
would indeed require an unrestrict- 
ed imagination and an unscrupu- 
lous tongue who should say worse 
things of English men and English 
women than the lady novelists who 
furnish forth your little green table 
perennially say of them. And yet, 
though a serious, that is only a 
secondary, consideration. The first 
is the effect, direct and indirect, 
produced on themselves by the 
women who write, and the women 
who read, these books. As for the 
women who write them, they are 
beyond me; I do not understand 
them, I cannot find expression for 
my thoughts about them. It is not 
correct to say that they are unsexed, 
for men would notwrite such books. 
If their morals would not hinder 
them,—and of course I do not sus- 
pect them of good principles,— 
their taste, their knowledge of the 
world, their instinctive sense of the 
destructive effect of coarseness on 
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every feeling which, whether genu- 
ine or illusory, makes up the poetry 
and the beauty of life, the belief 
that the worst among them retains 
in female worth, for the sake of his 
mother and his sisters, or of their 
memory, would preserve them from 
a blunder which I, in my ‘severe’ 
way, regard as a not inconsider- 
able crime. But the women who 
read them, my dear niece, who do 
little else but read them; who 
read them until, like yourself, 
they cannot read anything else, 
and ‘achieve a kind of intellectual 
imbecility! I wonder, if you real- 
ly thought about the meaning of 
these books, if you did not merely 
turn over volume after volume, 
impelled by that listless craving 
which has come to be your normal 
state,—would you, could you feel 
the surprise, the disgust, the in- 
dignation with which they fill me, 
for your sake, and would fill me 
for my own, if I had any relation 
with the world which they reach, 
and which they pretend to describe? 
Could you be brought to regard 
such a representation of woman- 
hood as that to which ‘Ouida’ is 
addicted, for instance (I know her, 
I must acknowledge, only through 
the reviews, and some of them are 
laudatory), as a personal insult ? 
I know I should so regard it if I 
were a young girl, and found girl- 
hood described, in its ideal, as a 
condition of fierce undisciplined 
passion, of frantic love-making to 
men of a certain physical type, of 
noble disdain of matrimonial fetters, 
and of a strongly-pronounced ten- 
dency to gambling, gourmandise, 
and the drinking of ‘burning cura- 
goa.’ I have heard that ‘Ouida’ 
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disdains women readers, and de- 
clares that she writes, as Mrs. Wit- 
titterly fainted, for ‘the military.’ 
I have also heard that ‘the military’ 
won’t have her books, and, for the 
first time in my life, feel some ad- 
miration for, and sympathy with, 
‘the service.’ I wonder if you 
would or could be roused to an- 
ger by having such a notion of 
the sort of man whom a girl, of 
good birth, good breeding, and 
good looks, may appropriately fall 
in love with, and marry, with every 
prospect of enduring bliss, put 
forth for the edification of your 
own and the other sex as that of 
Gerald Estcourt, whose ‘Confes- 
sions’ I have also found in this 
box. To do both you and Sir 
Carnaby justice, I do not think 
your fiancé is in the least like Mr. 
Gerald Estcourt; but I am by no 
means certain that, if you thought 
about him at all, if you were not 
too anxious to get through the three 
blue volumes, so as to be ready to 
begin at the three red ones which 
come next, you did not think him 
a very fine fellow. Will you try to 
remember him, my dear,—you can- 
not have followed the fortunes of 
more than two other novel-heroes 
since the day before yesterday,— 
and contemplate the creature drawn 
by a woman for the admiration of 
women? Of course the life of a 
man written in the autobiographi- 
cal form by a woman must be a 
failure and an absurdity as a work 
of art ; but I am not thinking about 
that now; I am merely asking you 
to remember the man as he is de- 
scribed, and a few of the actions 
and sentiments assigned to him. 
Never mind the bad French and 
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the bad English, the wretched style, 
and the extraordinary vulgarity of 
the production. Remember only 
that Gerald Estcourt leads a sys- 
tematically immoral life ; and that 
his sisters, young married women 
of high station, make his illicit re- 
lations with one Julia Sherman a 
subject of conversation with him, 
and ‘chaff’ him elegantly about 
the transaction ; to which, to do her 
full justice, the elder sister—while 
acknowledging that every man gets 
into scrapes of the sort—objects on 
purely economical grounds. Make 
the case your own, my dear, for a 
minute, and imagine yourself (when 
you are Lady Jenks, I mean, of 
course) exchanging lively badinage 
with Ned, in case he should make 
any little arrangement of the sort 
which se/on the author of Gerald 
Estcourts Confessions is quite a 
matter of course. Then we have 
another charming picture of morals 
in Gerald’s own comment on this 
business. He is particularly anxious 
to make it plain that the lady threw 
herself on his protection, and that 
he was not guilty of the ‘gravest 
of venial errors—seduction’ (the 
italics are mine). I confess this 
sentence staggered me, even in such 
a book. The system from which 
the author takes her nomenclature 
calls the ‘ venial error’ in question 
a mortal (that is, damnable) sin. 
He marries a widow, as you re- 
member, to whom he confides all 
the particulars of his life, especially 
‘the meretricious loves in which he 
had previously wallowed,’ and the 
widow,—of course an angel, whose 
only ‘encumbrance,’ a highly detri- 
mental child, whom the amiable Ge- 
rald hates, has been good enough 
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to die,—rewards his confidence by 
acknowledging that she loved him 
before her first marriage, which was 
contracted from mercenary motives. 
If, when you shut the book and left 
this admirable pair to the enjoy- 
ment of their well-merited felicity, 
you thought of them at all, what 
did you think ? 

If the utter depravity of this kind 
of thing does not strike you so forci- 
blyas it strikes me—and that is very 
possible, as your tone is that of so- 
ciety at present, while mine is that 
ofa time which it appears is quite 
disproportionately past—at least 
you will be thoroughly sensible of 
its meanness, its vulgarity, its infi- 
nite littleness. At least you will 
agree with me in thinking that such 
a picture of a man to be admired 
and loved by women, presented to 
men by a woman, is a degradation 
to her sex, and an ominous sign of 
the times. Ofcourse, whether you 
will see this or not, whether you 
will honour me with your attention 
or not, will depend very much on 
what you have been reading since 
you laid aside the Confessions of 
Gerald Estcourt; and I have some 
hope that this letter may find you 
in a reasonable frame of mind, for 
one of the odd first volumes which 
I saw on the cushion of the car- 
riage when you went away was 
that of Zhe Waterdale Neighbours ; 
and I have read that on my own 
account, and I know there is no- 
thing but good to be learned from 
it, nothing but ‘deep-veined huma- 
nity’ in those wise and pure pages. 
And Zhe Waterdale Neighbours is 
written by a man, my dear; just 
think of that! It tells of a man’s 
life too, and there is no seduction, 
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and no adultery, and no blasphemy, 
and not the least touch of coarse- 
ness from beginning to end of it. 
Very odd, is it not? when one con- 
siders the social facts (?) revealed 
by Constance Rivers, in which our 
great and infallible instructor, es- 
pecially in things spiritual, the 
press, discovered a treasure of un- 
sunned genius; and Gerald £Est- 
court, concerning which the oracles 
appear slightly uncertain. I have 
thought since I read these books 
whether there is much reason for 
women’s complaints of the unjust 
and unreal condition of society at 
present, supposing men to judge 
women by the standard which 
women have set up. Such a woman, 
for instance, as Constance Rivers, 
(mind, I don’t believe in her; I re- 
gard her as a Mrs. Harris, happily 
for mankind, and merely take her 
for granted for the sake of argu- 
ment)—would not any man, accord- 
ing to the moral standard of her 
biographer, be much less ofa fool 
who made her his mistress than if 
he made her his wife ? (Pardon my 
freedom of speech, my dear niece; 
but really when I contemplate 
Mudie’s box I cannot recognise the 
necessity of waiting until you are 
Lady Jenks to call a spade a spade 
in your hearing.) And the accom- 
plished, fascinating, /iterary Gerald 
—-supposing his prototype to exist, 
and any decent woman to marry 
him, what ought she to expect, 
and of what would she have a 
right to complain? Of ‘venial 
errors’ ? certainly not; he relates 
them with a boastful-deprecatory 
air. Of his general manners? cer- 
tainly not. He explains his having 
kept his mother waiting, by plead- 
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ing an appointment with Stultz, 
when ‘the brute’ detained him. 
What a delightful retaliation for 
importunate bills it must be to a 
gentleman to call a tailor a ‘ brute’! 
Here, on the showing of a woman, 
is a man fit to be the hero ofa 
lady’s novel, and the partner of a 
lady’s life, who is such a creature 
as no man would venture to de- 
scribe in print. The author makes 
him say, ‘I was not a moralist in 
those days ; meaning the days of 
the ‘venial error.’ There is some- 
thing in the admission, certainly; 
but I should like to hear her idea 
ofa moralist. Mr. Todgers’ notion 
of a wooden leg, for which the in- 
ebriated but irrepressibly scientific 
Pecksniff pined, pales in interest 
in the presence of so dizarre a sub- 
ject of investigation. And you read 
this book with the tepid kind of 
pleasure which is the nearest thing 
to enthusiasm possible to you in 
your denaturalised state of mind! 
I am quite aware that I am making 
myself extremely disagreeable ; but 
would you oblige me by just re- 
flecting on what this means, my 
dear niece, for your own sake, and 
that of Sir Carnaby, whom I am 
inclined to like, and still more in- 
clined to pity? That is not com- 
plimentary, I am aware ; but it is 
true; and if he were somebody 
else’s fiancé, and that somebody 
read novels as incessantly as you 
read them, you would perfectly un- 
derstand why Sir Carnaby should 
be a legitimate object of compas- 
sion. Of course, I understand that 
you will have ‘nothing to do’ as 
Lady Jenks, in the sense of com- 
mon vulgar occupations. You will 
really be very well off, and you 
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will fancy yourself very rich, and 
spend a great deal more money 
than you ought; and you will do 
very little good to anyone, beyond 
that which is necessarily done by 
the dissemination of considerable 
sums of money. I daresay you 
will be tolerably comfortable with 
Sir Carnaby (he looks good-tem- 
pered, but looks are sometimes de- 
ceptive) ; and the best thing I can 
wish you, which is also the most 
likely thing to befall you, is that 
your life may bear no resemblance 
whatever to any of the lives de- 
scribed in the novels which you 
have read during your visit to me. 
I suppose you will go on reading 
novels under any and all circum- 
stances ; indeed I don’t know, ex- 
cept you felt inclined to take to 
tatting, now that you have got your 
mind into so thoroughly demoral- 
ised a state, what else you could 
do with the time which even novel- 
reading resources only just enable 
you to get through. What I do 
hope is that you may get good 
novels to read instead of bad ones, 
and that you may arrive at a pre- 
ference for the good over the bad. 
Things are nearly at the worst now, 
I think, and I hope a period of 
moral white-washing and chloride- 
of-liming is about to set in, to rid 
us of this literary ‘cholerine,’ and all 
the canaille of the demi-monde, who 
show their brazen faces and wag 
their licentious tongues in such 
books as those which I have found 
in your last box from Mudie’s. 

I have packed it up, my dear, 
and sent it off, according to your 
request. You shall not have to 
wait for your fresh supplies of ‘dog’s- 
nose’ and ‘ blue ruin’ through any 
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ill-timed curiosity of mine. I have 
seen all I have any wish to see of 
the stuff which can hardly fail to be 
in your thoughts, seeing it is so 
seldom out of your hands. The last 
book of the lot into which I looked, 
and which was zof a novel, but so 
very fashionable that it is quite an 
allowable innovation, suggested to 
me rather a strange train of thought. 
Itis notanovel, butit isastory, a true 
story, and a love-story withal, with a 
hero and a heroine, with splendid 
accessories, and an altogether new 
and unapproachable mise en scéne. 
And the life it paints is one of con- 
stant steadfast duty, and integrity 
which knew no faltering in its sim- 
ple honesty, in domestic love, or 
public service. I put this book 
with the others into the box, and 
wondered whether it would have 
any weight as a protest against the 
fast-spreading poisonous falsehood 
of our day ; whether the dead yet 
speaking would in this plain pa- 
thetic speech say effective things 
to the heart of the time. I won- 

dered whether this definition of a 
man who was truly worthy to be 

loved in life and after it, whether 
this faithful portrait, painted by a 

woman who is a Queen, would have 

even slow and partial effect upon 

the people who write and the people 

who read modern novels. I am 

sure I hope it or something else 

may have a salutary influence; or I 

shall be reduced to desire most 
earnestly that you may not present 
me with many grand-nieces and 
grand-nephews, for how they are to 
be brought up I really cannot 
imagine. 

Your affectionate aunt, 


ANASTATIA, 


THE WAY TO BEAUTY. 


For words there is a proper time, 
for things a proper place ; and in- 
asmuch as we have had the Grand 
Turk so recently among us—the 
Sublime Porte impersonate, com- 
mander of the faithful, Pasha of 
pashas, ‘he Padisha—it shall serve 
for occasion to pen a small homily 
on certain matters having reference 
to Turks. 

Yes, the Grand. Turk has come 
amongst us, has eaten and smoked 
with us—liquored, perhaps—such 
lapses have even been! We have 


petted him as no Grand Turk by 
Christians had e’er been petted. 


He has sat at Christian tables, and 
eaten with Giaours ; balls, the Opera, 
reviews—what not? Has his sub- 
limity not found a poet laureate to 
describe these things—the poet 
whom I hope to see put down on 
the civil list for five hundred a year 
at least? Fair ladies have crowded 
round about the Moslem. Nobody 
has flung tracts at him, or tried to 
convert him—very much to the Pa- 
disha’s comfort this, though perhaps 
inconsistent ; however, let that pass. 
Clearly it has been the desire of 
English people to make the Sultan 
feel at home whilst sojourning 
amongst us. Every delicate atten- 
tion we could think of showing to 
his sublimity we did show him. 
We often bungle at ceremonials, 
leaving the proper thing undone. 
The greatest compliment of all 
would have been to introduce the 


Sultan to Mr. Darwin, or Mr. Dar- 
win to the Sultan ; wherefore shall 
by and by appear. 

The theory of species—develop- 
ment by natural selection—has been 
a topic to engross many minds of 
late. From circles purely scientific 
it has gone into general debate. 
‘Natural selection’ or ‘natural 
election’ have come to be house- 
hold words, in the mouths of every- 
body. To put the matter plainly 
as regards the human species—our- 
selves—are we descended from 
some higher being or ascended 
from some lower being? Did every 
variety of the human family—the 
copper-coloured American Indian, 
the high-cheeked Mongol, the black- 
skinned, woolly-headed, thick-lip- 
ped negro, the fresh-complexioned, 
high-fronted, full-bearded Cauca- 
sian—did they all, did we all spring 
from one original pair, or long, long 
ago did we spring from some low 
state of existence? This is a grand 
question: it occupies the regards 
of many ethnologists, several of 
them divines. ‘The theory of na- 
tural selection has nothing irreli- 
gious or irreverent about it. On 
the contrary, it illustrates the gran- 
deur and the beauty of Divine 
power beyond themark ofliteralism. 
It assumes that, given a sufficient 
time—amillions on millions of years 
it may be—characters at first indi- 
vidual may become specific by mu- 
tual adaptation and selection. If 
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proof complete and exhaustive be 
required, then can none be given, 
the very nature of circumstances 
precluding it. The theory assumes, 
for the fixing of individual charac- 
teristics into specific attributes, the 
lapse of periods of time amazingly 
great, almost indefinitely long. Not 
only does the theory of develop- 
ment by natural selection assume 
that the term of human life is far 
too short for supplying the required 
evidence, but even the entire range 
of authenticated history. Ifa ten- 
dency be evident, it is all a reason- 
able inquirer can expect ; and such 
tendency is recognisable. Exist- 
ence is a struggle, life more than 
metaphorically a battle, and every 
organised creature has to fight that 
battle. The doctrine of Malthus, 
says Mr. Darwin, may be applied 
to the whole animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. More of each species 
come to life than can possibly sur- 
vive ; hence it follows that if in the 
struggle for existence any being 
vary, however slightly, in a manner 
profitable to itself, it will have a 
better chance of surviving than the 
others, and thus be naturally se- 
lected. Mr. Darwin made much 
use of pigeons to illustrate his the- 
ory of the laws of natural selection. 
The diversity of pigeons, remarks 
this naturalist, is something as- 
tonishing. What a difference, says 
he, between the English carrier and 
the short-faced tumbler! how va- 
ried their beaks! and, springing 
from this variation, what a differ- 
ence in their skulls! The beak of 
the short-faced tumbler looks in 
outline almost like that of a finch ; 
and the common tumbler has the 
singular and inherited habit of fly- 
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ing high in a compact flock, then 
tumbling through the air, head over 
heels. The runt has a massive 
beak and large feet; the barb 
has a very short and broad beak. 
Mr. Darwin, in the interests of 
science, became a pigeon-fancier. 
He states that altogether at least a 
score of pigeons might be chosen 
which, if shown to an ornithologist, 
and he were told that they were wild 
birds, would certainly be ranked by 
him as well-defined species. Nev- 
ertheless Mr. Darwin argues, great 
as is thedifference between pigeons, 
the common opinion of naturalists 
is correct which refers their de- 
scent to the rook pigeon. 

The pigeon is a valuable bird 
for imparting a notion of what an 
amazing range of time might ac- 
complish towards the establishment 
ofspecies. In several quartersof the 
world pigeons have, for thousands 
of years, been domesticated. The 
Egyptians had domesticated these 
birds three thousand years before 
Christ, as was pointed out to Mr. 
Darwin by Professor Lepsius. The 
Romans gave immense prices for 
pigeons. ‘Nay,’ writes Pliny, ‘they 
are come to this pass, that they can 
reckon up the pedigree and race 
of their pigeons.’ Pigeons were 
held in much repute by Akbar 
Khan, in India, about the year 
1600, never less than 6000 being 
taken with the court. The mon- 
archs of Iran and Turan sent him 
some very rare breeds ; ‘ by cross- 
ing which,’ writes the historian, ‘a 
method never practised before, 
his majesty has improved them 
astonishingly.’ Sir John Sebright, a 
skilful breeder of pigeons, used to 
say that hewould produce any given 
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feather in three years, but it would 
take him six years to obtain head 
and beak. In Saxony the principle 
of selection is so fully recognised in 
the breeding of merino sheep, that 
the following plan is adopted : 
the sheep being placed on a table, 
and studied three times, with long 
intervals between, they are ulti- 
mately marked and classed, so that 
the best may be selected for breed- 
ing. 

It will be seen that the theory 
of development by natural selec- 
tion, to be tenable, requires proof 
that individual characteristics can 
be transmitted under favourable cir- 
cumstances. The statements just 
made, if substantiated, supply the 
proof in respect to the animals 
touched upon. One might go on 
accumulating similar proofs; the 
history of organic beings abounds 
inthem. Thus it is related byGiron 
of a sporting-dog that, being taken 
young from its brood, it grew up in 
utmost terror of the report of a gun. 
The possessor of this dog, having 
communicated his surprise to the 
owner of the parents, was told that 
nothing was more likely, because 
the dog’s father had the same pecu- 
larity. A vicious disposition in a 
horse is commonly transmitted, as 
horse-dealers know; and, accord- 
ing to Gall the phrenologist, theft 
and murder run in families. The 
pointer dog’s art is onlyan incipient 
peculiarity improved by educa- 
tion, then transmitted by natural 
selectionanddescent. Cuvier states 
that young foxes, living in parts of 
the country where traps are com- 
monly set, show much more pru- 
dence than even old foxes living 
in neighbourhoods where traps are 
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not set. Giron attests that a cer- 
tain man of his acquaintance, being 
accustomed to sleep on his back 
with the right leg crossed upon the 
left, the habit was transmitted to 
his daughter, who began to lie in 
the same manner while yet a baby 
in the cradle. It is again recorded 
that a certain woman limped with 
her right leg, and had a daughter 
born with the same peculiarity ; and, 
on the testimony of old Ambrose 
Paré, we have it that several chil- 
dren known to him inherited a 
peculiar shake of the head from 
their parents. 

It is impossible to doubt the 
transmission of individual peculi- 
arities. Nobody does doubt it ; the 
question then remains—whether, 
by process of natural selection, in- 
dividual peculiarities may become 
specific characteristics in time, un- 
der the exercise of natural selec- 
tion? The highest exercise of na- 
tural selection is of course seen 
when stock-breeders and animal- 
fanciers take the case in hand ; 
but, as Mr. Darwin shows, other 
human selective influences are at 
work even among savages. Thus, 
when famine oppresses the natives 
of Terra del Fuego, they kill and 
cook and eat their old women 
rather than their dogs; and when 
the old women are all consumed, 
and dogs must be eaten, the na- 
tives select for killing dogs of 
inferior breed. In the vegetable 
kingdom, the result of natural se- 
lection is not less marked than in 
animals, By resolutely preserv- 
ing the best individuals by cross- 
ing, the last improvement of many 
fruits and flowers and vegetables 
has come about. The wild pear, for 
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example, is more indifferent eat- 
ing than the wild apple; even the 
Italian-cultivated pear in Pliny’s 
time seems to have been very poor 
fruit. The wild cabbage is hardly 
more important than the watercress 
to the natural family of which—the 
brassicacee or crucifere—it be- 
longs. 

Thethought must frequently have 
occurred when studying the trans- 
mission and fixation of individual 
traits, whether by processes of selec- 
tion occurring naturally, or by the 
animal-fancier or stock-breeder’s art, 
that if the same care were applied 
to human match-making, then the 
human progeny might bedeveloped 
to a higher degree of excellence 
than that in which we find it. If 
human tendencies and predilections 
were allowed to follow their bent, 
a process of natural election condu- 
cive to the physical well-being of 
humanity would becontinually going 
on. Plutus rigs the matrimonial 
market, converting what nature had 
proclaimed free and open constitu- 
encies into venal pocket boroughs. 
Terminus also comes on the scene, 
it being one of the great points of 
prudent Christian matrimony now 
that properties of bride and bride- 
groom should adjoin, or better, lie 
within one ring fence. Christian 
folks marry now and are given in 
marriage without any thought of 
Darwinian principles. Prudent mar- 
riages have come to signify money- 
prudence, no more. 

Improving the present occasion, 
whilst the Sultan’s memory lingers 
amongst us, in the odour of sanc- 
tity, so to speak, it may be permis- 
sible to give expression to a certain 
sentiment that, under other circum- 
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stances.and at another season, 
might seem unorthodox. Specu- 
lating on ultimate causes, may it 
not be permissible to assume that 
the religion of Islam might have 
been permitted to the end of im- 
proving the human race, through 
application of principles of natural 
selection? It has ever been the 
practice with Moslems to take care 
thattheir children should have good- 
looking mammas. Absolved from 
the slavery of our social system— 
the slavery of conterminous estates 
and eligible dowries—Moslems go 
to market and buy their wives, 
choosing the handsomest within 
their means. On the Osmanli Turks 
the effect in the course of the few 
centuries they have taken up their 
abode in Europe has become mani- 
fest. Ladies are mostly of opinion 
that the Sultan is a good-looking 
gentleman, and, so far as a man can 
understand the points of male beau- 
ty, the ladies would seem to beright. 
See, then, what may come from hu- 
man Darwinianism, discreetly ap- 
plied, through only a few centu- 
ries! The Osmanli Turks had no 
good looks to boast of originally. 
They were a race of ugly Mongo- 
lians, with high cheek-bones and 
flat noses and enormous mouths, 
like the wild Turcomans who roam 
to-day over the Assyrian plains. 
So firmly rooted, in Blumenbach’s 
time, was the opinion of the Cau- 
casian origin of Turks, that in his 
physiology he thought well to con- 
tradict it. They were of Mongo- 





lian race: ugly to begin with, but 
improved into comeliness by pru 
dent marriages on Darwinian prin- 
Vive 


ciples of natural selection. 
les Odalisques ! 
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Book the First. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BREAKING COVER. 


Miss Grace LAMBERT! Who was 


she? The programme, of course, 
told nothing but -her name, and 
when Miles Challoner turned to his 
companion for the purpose of in- 
quiring further, he saw that his 
brows were knit, and his lips tight- 
ly clenched. Miles looked at Lord 
Sandilands in surprise, but forbore 
to question him. It was evident 
that the people in his immediate 
vicinity were equally unable to as- 
suage his curiosity, as they were all 
talking and chattering together, and 
throwing glances towards the oc- 
cupant of the platform, who stood 
totally unmoved. Then Sir Purcell 
Arne, looking round with a half- 
anxious, half-triumphant air, gave 
the customary three taps on his 
desk, and a wave of his 
baton led the orchestra into the 
prelude. It was a simple English 
air—very simple-—with a pathetic 
refrain, and out from the har- 
monious easemb/e of the musicians 
came a soft sweet bird-like voice, 
beginning mellowly and low, then 
rising into a clear pure treble, a 
volume. of lark-like utterance, a 
continuous ripple of sound, such 
as is seldom heard in human voice. 
VOL. I. 


with 





Few notes had been uttered be- 


their became visible 
on the whole assemblage—amongst 


the foreigners first; on the back 


fore effect 


benches, where were gathered the 
hirsute professionals honoured with 
the entrée to Lady Carabas’ con- 
certs, there was an immediate move- 
ment, a simultaneous pricking of 
ears and elevation of eyebrows, 
culminating into a general impos- 
sible-to-be-suppressed ‘A—h! of 

Then the enthu- 
Impressible young 


intense delight. 
siasm spread. 
girls, with the w/-admirari breeding 
scarcely yet habitual to them, looked 
timidly towards their chaperones, as 
though pleading, ‘For Heaven's 
sake, let us for one moment be na 
tural, and give vent to the delight 
with which this girl has inspired us.’ 
Said chaperones, with some faint 
reminiscence of nature unbusked 
and unsteeled by conventionality, 
sought relief in faintly tapping their 
kidded palms with their fans. Old 
boys, dragged away from after-din- 
ner naps, or cosy house-dinners 
at the clubs, to do family duty, 
and expecting nothing but driest 
musical classicalities, expressed 
their gratitude in strident ‘ bra- 
vas.’ Even the gilded youth of the 
period, ‘surprised out of its usual 
inanity into a feeble semblance 
y 
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of life and earnestness, conde- 
scended to express its opinion of 
the singer, that she was not ‘half 
bad, don’t you know?’ And its 
component members inquired of 
each other, ‘who the devil is she ? 
On Lady Carabas’ handsome face 
the hard-set look of anxiety had 
softened into the blandest smile of 
triumph; old Sir Purcell Arne’s 
blond moustache bristled with de- 
light ; and at the conclusion of the 
ballad, when the singer, rising to 
the occasion, had sent a flood of 
melody surging through the room, 
now dying away in softest trills 
and most harmonious cadences, 
the enthusiasm could no longer be 
restrained, and amidst sonorous 
applause breaking forth from every 
side, the amateur instrumentalists 
leading the van, and Lady Carabas 
herself, regardless of appearances 
or of the value of three-buttoned 
gloves, clapping her hands with the 
ardour of the most zealous member 
of a professional cague, — Miss 
Grace Lambert, perfectly composed, 
and with the slightest bow in recog- 
nition of hertriumph, laid her fingers 
daintily on Sir Purcell Arne’s trem- 
blingly-proffered arm, and disap- 
peared from public view. Ten mi- 
nutes’ interval now, much needed. 
Impossible, after such a display, to 
keep the coterie quiet, and it breaks 
up at once into twenty little knots, 
all with the same r¢/rain of praise, 
differently expressed : ‘Das ist aber 
"was Schones ’ * Tiens, tiens, Jules ! 
v’la donc un rossignol charmant P 
‘That’s what I call good singing, 
foran Englishwoman. Veluti, that 
is! Capisco, signor! ‘Tell you what 
it is, old fella; since poor Bosio, 
you know, never heard anything 
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like that, don’t you know? It’s Ar, 
don’t you know?’ Frank testimo- 
nies these, from the male sex; 
chiming in with ‘ Dearest Lady Ca- 
rabas, O, how I congratulate you ! 
Where did you find such a treasure ? 
Charmin’, quite charmin’ ; so lady- 
like, and all that kind of thing. 
Quite a nice-looking person, too ! 
from the female portion of the 
audience. 

She had vanished, and Miles Chal- 
loner remained mute and dazed. 
Of beauty, he had always had akeen 
appreciation—that is, beauty as he 
understood it— showing itself in 
tolerable regularity of feature, in 
grace and aristocratic /ournure. 
Red-and-white women, were they 
duchesses or dairymaids—and it 
must be owned that when Nature 
alone is depended upon they 
are generally the latter—found no 
favour in Miles’s eyes. He used to 
say helikeda ‘bred’-looking woman ; 
and here was one who, so far as 
appearance went, might have been 
a Plantagenet. And her voice— 
good Heavens !—was there ever 
heard anything so completely en- 
thralling! The blood yet danced 
in his veins with the delight excited 
when that low tremulous utterance, 
gradually rising into tills of lark- 
like melody, first stole upon his 
ear. No wonder that all in the 
room were talking loudly in her 
praise. All? No. Rapt in his own 
delight, Miles had forgotten to 
speak to Lord Sandilands, to whom 
he partly owed the pleasure he had 
just experienced, and he turned to 
repair his neglect. 

Lord Sandilands was sitting ‘quiet 
as a stone.’ He had recovered his 
gloves, and his long shapely white 
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hands were tightly clasped together 
on his knee. Despite the tight 
clasp, the hands twitched nervous- 
ly, and on the old man’s well-cut 
features Miles noticed a worn 
pinched look, such as he had never 
before observed. Lord Sandilands’ 
eyes, too, were downcast, and he 
did not raise them even when Miles 
addressed him. 

‘Was there ever anything so 
charming as that young lady ? 

‘She has a very sweet voice.’ 


‘Sweet ! itisperfectly entrancing ! 
I had no idea such sounds could 
be produced by human throat; and 
then her appearance so thoroughly 


lady-like, and such an exquisite 
profile! Why, even you, who go in 
so strictly for the classical, must 
have been satisfied with the profile ! 

‘I scarcely observed her.’ 

*Scarcely observed her! Why, 
my dear old -friend, that is very 
unlike your usual habit when a 
pretty woman is in question, un- 
less, indeed, you were so enthralled 
by her voice that you cared for 
nothing else.’ 

*Ye-es ; that was it, I suppose 
al 

The conversation was interrupted 
by the return of the other guests, 
who, summoned by Sir Purcell 
Arne’s preliminary taps, came back 
to their seats to hear the rest of 
the concert. All rustle and talk 
and chatter still. ‘ Never was any- 
thing like it. I’m sure I can’t tell 
where you pick up these wonderful 
people, dear Lady Carabas. And 
what comes next, dear Lady Ca- 
rabas? QO, now we're to have Mr. 
Wisk’s operetta—for the first time; 
never was played anywhere before. 
You know Ferdinand Wisk? clever 
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creature! there he is, comin’ to con- 
duct it himself. Sh—h? 

That clever creature, Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Wisk, who was supposed to 
be a clerk in the Foreign Office, 
but whose real life 
seemed to be to devote himself to 
the affairs, public and private, of 


mission in 


every member of the musical world, 
English or foreign, advanced rapid- 
ly through the room, and took the 
baton which Sir Purcell handed to 
him amidst general applause. Mr. 
Wisk’s operetta needs but little 
mention here; it was bright and 
sparkling, and would have been 
more original if the overture had 
not been cribbed from Auber, and 
the concerted pieces from Offen- 
bach ; but as it was, itdid remarkably 
well, affording opportunities for two 
young ladies and two young gen- 
tlemen to sing very much out of 
tune; for the funny man of the 
Treasury to convulse the audience 
with his drolleries ; and for the audi- 
ence generally to repay themselves 
for their silence during Miss Grace 
Lambert’s ballad, by chatting with- 
out stint. Perhaps the onlytwo per- 
sons in the room who did not avail 
themselves of this opportunity were 
Lord Sandilands and Miles Chal- 
loner. The former, having glanced 
at the programme, and noticed 
that Miss Lambert’s name did not 
appear again therein, made a half- 
muttered apology to Lady Carabas 
about the ‘heat,’ and left the room 
very shortly after the commence- 
ment of Mr. Wisk’s performance ; 
while the latter could not shake 
off the spell which held him, and 
which, during all the Treasury 
clerk’s funniments and all the others’ 
bad singing, gave but Grace I.am- 
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bert’s voice to his ears, her face 
and figure to his eyes. 

To supper now, foreigners first,— 
making great running and leaving 
everyone else far behind ; leaping 
on to edibles and dashing at pota- 
bles with such vigour as to cause 
one to think they had not dined, 
as indeed many of them had not. 
And now, more congratulation 
amongst visitors, more ‘ Did you 
evers?’ aperfect whirlwind of ‘Don’t 
you knows ? and ‘Only to think of 
dear Lady Carabas being so fortu- 
nate, and such a wonderful acqui- 
sition even to Aer set Ferdinand 
Wisk, a little depressed at being 
thrown into the background by the 
superior attractions of Miss Lam- 
bert; and the funny clerk from the 
Treasury feeling himself not suffi- 
ciently appreciated, and thirsting 
for Miss Lambert’s blood—both, 
however, consoled by old Piccolo, 
the fashionable music-master, who 
is popularly supposed to have been 
allied with Auber and Offenbach 
in writing Mr. Wisk’s operetta, and 
who tells them that Miss Lambert’s 
triumph is a mere succts aestime, 
and that she will ‘go out like that 
—pouf! Piccolo snapping his fin- 
gers and blowing out an imaginary 
candle in explanation. Foreigners 
having been fed, and a proper 
quantity of champagne and seltzer- 
water having been duly drunk, it 
enters into the minds of some of 
the younger guests that dancing 
would be a pleasant pastime for 
the remainder of the night, such 
exercise being sometimes permitted 
at the concerts, when Lady Carabas 
is in specially good temper, which 
is the case to-night apparently, for 
servants are instructed to clear the 
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concert-room, a band is improvised, 
and the floor is soon covered with 
whirling couples. 

On these dancers Miles Chal- 
loner stood gazing with an abstract- 
ed air. At the conclusion of the 
concert he had moved with the 
rest, and on passing Lady Carabas 
had addressed to her a few words 
of compliment on the success of 
her evening; words which, al- 
though Miles did not remark it, 
were pleasantly received, for though 
Lady Carabas had come to that 
time of life when she was called an 
‘old thing’ by very young ladies, 
the epithet having ‘dear’ or ‘horrid,’ 
according to the speaker’s tastes, 
attached to it, she still delighted 
in the admiration of men if they 
were cleverorhandsome, and purred 
under their praises with ineffable 
satisfaction. Whether Miles Chal- 
loner was clever, Lady Carabas had 
yet to learn; but she knew that he 
was undeniably handsome, and that 
he was a credit to her evening. 
Many other people in the rooms 
had thought so too; and though 
strange faces were more frequently 
seen at Carabas House than in any 
other frequented by the same set, 
Miles’s tall figure and frank face had 
excited a certain amount of languid 
curiosity, and the ‘new importation,’ 
as he was called by people who had 
been twice to the house, made a 
very favourable first impression. 

He was not the least conscious 
of it, though, nor, had he been, 
would he have particularly cared. 
When Lord Sandilands’ brougham 
drew up under the portico of 
Carabas House, when Miles, after 
climbing up the staircase,—a unit 
in the throng of pretty women and 
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distinguished men,—was presented 
to Lady Carabas, the young man 
felt that he was entering on a new 
and entrancing sphere of life, in 
which he was henceforth to move ; 
and his thoughts, in the little time 
he allowed himself for thinking, 
were of a roseate hue. He had 
sufficient money to live easily with 
those people amongst whom Lord 
Sandilands’ introduction would 
give him position, and place him 
at his ease. Emerging from the 
dull country-squire life to which 
he at first had imagined himself 
relegated, he should now mix on 
excellent footing with that society 
which he had always thought of 
with envy, but never thoroughly 
comprehended. In a word, when 
Sir Purcell Arne left the room for 
the purpose of fetching the new 
singer, there was not in England, 
perhaps, at that moment, a more 
thoroughly happy young man than 
Miles Challoner. But ever since 
Grace Lambert’s voice had fallen 
on his ear, he had been a different 
man. As he listened to her, as he 
gazed upon her handsome face 
and elegant figure, he sat en- 
thralled, spell-bound by her charm. 
And when she had gone, her voice 
remained ringing in his ears, her 
face and figure remained before 
his eyes, while a total change—to 
him entirely unaccountable—had 
come over his thoughts. What 
had sent his mind wandering back 
to the early days of his childhood? 
What had suddenly brought to his 
recollection his brother Geoffrey as 
he last saw him, a bright, bold, 


daring boy, persistent in carrying 
through whatever might be upper- 
most in his mind, and undeterred 
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by fear of his tutor, or even of his 
stern father? He had just de- 
cided with delight upon the 
course of life which he would 
pursue in future; but now he won- 
dered whether he had decided 
rightly. Ought he not, in his 
position as head of the Challoner 
family, to live down at the old 
place, as all his forefathers, save 
his uncle Howard, who was uni- 
versally hated, had done? Was 
it not his bounden duty to be there, 
ready, when called upon, to give 
advice and assistance to his ten- 
antry and poorer neighbours ? And 
that thought of Geoffrey ! Ought he 
not, even in spite of all his father 
had said, to have taken some steps 
to trace his brother’s career from 
the time of his leaving home, at all 
events to endeavour to ascertain 
the reason of the fatal sentence of 
banishment which had been pro- 
nounced against him? Ought he 
not—and then he found himself 
wondering what connection Miss 
Grace Lambert’s voice and face 
had with these thoughts ; and then 
he roused himself from the reverie 
into which he had fallen, and 
things material took their proper 
shapes and forms to his eyes: he 
returned from the dim past to the 
bright present—from the play- 
room at Rowley Court to the ball- 
room of Carabas House. 

It was getting rather late now for 
the outer world and common peo- 
ple in general, but not for Carabas 
House, where the meaning of the 
vord The great 

younger and 
slimmer days must have served 


was unknown. 


hall-porter in his 
his apprenticeship as boots at a 
railway hotel, the only position in 
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which he could have acquired his 
faculty of sleeplessness. Men 
constantly spent what they were 
pleased to call the early part of 
the evening at Carabas House, 
went on to other balls which 
they ‘saw out,’ and returned, 
certain to find ‘someone left.’ 
The latest lounger at Pratt’s, the 
most devoted attendant at the Ra- 
leigh, knew that during the season 
he should always be able to get his 
glass of sherry and seltzer in Beau- 
manoir-square, no matter what time 
of night it might be. The linkman, 
whose light had long since paled 
its ineffectual fire and gone out, 
seldom left before the milkman 
arrived, and the pair interchanged 
confidence about the house and 
its owners, as is the custom of 
such people. 

The dancing was not quite so 
animated as when Miles had last 
looked at it. Careful men who call- 
ed themselves seven-and-twenty, 
and who were really five-and-thirty, 
mindful of all the outing they had 
before them during the season, had 
gone home to bed. Those who 
remained were very young men, 
and very determined girls, whose 
wearied chaperones sat blinking 
round the room, or solaced them- 
selves with stabbing each other, 
and tearing to pieces the reputa- 
tion of their common friends, on 
the landing. But Lady Carabas 
was not with these ; she was stand- 
ing at the far end of the room, sur- 
rounded by half-a-dozen men, with 
whom she was holding an animated 
conversation. One of them, to 
whom she appeared to pay par- 
ticular attention, had his back 
turned to Miles, but seemed to 


be young and of a slight wiry 
figure. Miles noticed this man 
specially, partly from the evident 
enjoyment which Lady Carabas 
took in his conversation, and partly 
from a peculiarity in his appear- 
ance, so far as it could be ga- 
thered from a _ back-view, in the 
horsey cut of his clothes, and the 
slang attitude, rounded shoulders, 
and hands plunged deep into his 
trousers-pockets, in which he stood 
conversing with his hostess. Miles 
had not noticed this gentleman be- 
fore, and was wondering who he 
was, when a valsing couple, look- 
ing tired and out of breath, stopped 
immediately in front of him. 

‘That was a grand spin,’ said 
the gentleman ; ‘the room’s splen- 
did just now. Got rid of all those 
awful people who can’t dance a 
bit, don’t you know? and do no- 
thing but get in your way. You're 
in great feather to-night, Miss Gren- 
ville.’ 

‘Thanks very much,’ said the 
young lady, smiling; ‘a compli- 
ment from you is quite the most 
charming thing possible ; perhaps 
because it’s so rare, Mr. Ashleigh.’ 

‘*Gad, I don’t know! replied 
the gentleman, who was two-and- 
twenty years of age, and who might 
have been two-and-sixty for calm 
self-possession and savoir faire. 
‘I’m rather a good hand at say- 
ing nice things, I think.’ 

‘When you don’t mean them, 
perhaps ? 

‘No, no. Now you're down 
upon me too sharp, Miss Gren- 
ville; ‘pon my word you are; and 
I can never say anything, nice or 
not nice, at this time of night. 
Let’s finish the va/se.’ 
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‘Tm afraid I must not stay any 
longer, Mr. Ashieigh! Really, it’s 
quite too cruel to poor mamma ; 
and we’ve two dances to-morrow 
night that we must go to. Besides, 
Lady Carabas is dying to get rd 
of us.’ 

‘Don’t look as if she was, does 
she, Miss Grenville ? 
away; look at her. 
woman, Lady Carabas ! 

‘Who is the gentleman she is 
talking to ?” 

‘That ? O, that’s a man that’s 
everywhere about.’ 


Laughing 
Wonderful 


I was before. 
What is his name ? where does he 
come from ?” 

‘ His name ! pon my word, Miss 
Grenville, I forget. Go and ask 
him, if you like. Ah, I know he’s 
a great friend of Ticehurst’s. You 
know Ticehurst ?” 

*T have met Lord Ticehurst.’ 

‘Met him! O ah, yes; always 
know what ladies mean when they 
say they’ve “ met” anybody; mean 
they hate ’em. Well, if you don’t 
like Ticehurst, I don’t think you'd 
like that man ; they’re very much 
alike, specially Pompey, don’t you 
know? Bad egg, and that kind of 
thing.’ 

‘You are enigmatic, but suffi- 
ciently expressive, Mr. Ashleigh. 
I think I comprehend you, at least. 
But if he is that kind of person, 
why is he admitted here ?” 

‘Dear Miss Grenville, it’s ex- 
actly because he is that kind of 
person that they’re glad to see him 
here. He’s somebody in his line, 
don’t you know? though it’s a bad 
line. His name, which I forget, is 
always mentioned in Se// and the 
sporting-papers, and that kind of 


‘I’m as wise as 
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thing ; and he’s a—what do you 
call it?—notoriety on the turf. By 
Jove ! Coote is just going to make 
those fellows leave off. Do let’s 
finish the wadse.’ 

The couple whirled away to the 
last bars of the music ; and Miles, 
who had perforce overheard this 
conversation, glanced across the 
room at the subject of it, who was 
still standing with his face averted, 
talking to Lady Carabas. ‘ A plea- 
sant man that, if all my dancing 
friend said of him is true,’ said 
Miles to himself. ‘I wonder what 
Lord Sandilands would think of 
him? Pshaw! he'd take it like a 
man of the world ; and—eh? there 
is the old gentleman, making his 
way over here ; where can he have 
been all the evening ? 

Whatever doubts Miles Chal- 
loner may have felt as to the line 
of conduct which Lord Sandilands 
would adopt towards the gentle- 
man on whom Miles had bestowed 
so much observation, they were 
destined to be speedily set at rest. 
As Lord Sandilands passed the 
group at the other end of the room, 
Lady Carabas beckoned to him; 
and by the way in which he and 
the unknown bowed to each other, 
Miles easily divined that the cere- 
mony of introduction had taken 
place. With a half-smile at the 
incongruity just perpetrated, Miles 
was making his wayacross the room, 
when a servant came up to him 
and said : ‘1 beg your pardon, sir, 
are you Mr. Lloyd? Miles had 
scarcely time to reply in the nega- 
tive, when the groom of the cham- 


bers, a very solemn - looking per- 


sonage, who was passing at the 
moment. and who heard the in- 
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quiry, ‘said, ‘That is Mr. Lloyd 
talking to her ladyship, James. 
What is wanted ” 

‘Only Lord Ticehurst, sir, told 
me to tell Mr. Lloyd he couldn’t 
wait any longer; and the man pro- 
ceeded on his mission. Mean- 
while Lady Carabas’ quick eye had 
spied Miles approaching, and she 
advanced to meet him. ‘Mr. Chal- 
loner,’ said she, with a gracious 
smile, ‘I’m afraid you’ve had a 
horribly dull evening; been dread- 
fully bored, and all that kind of 
thing. O, don’t deny it; I’m sure 
of it. But the fact is I thought 
Lord Sandilands would tell you 
who people were, and introduce 
you, and all that; and now I find 
he has been poked away in the 
library all night, looking ut some 
horrid old political caricatures. 
Ridiculous of him, I tell him, to 
strain his eyes over such nonsense. 
He looks quite pale and worn. 
You must come and help me to 
scold him. By the way, I must 
introduce you to a very charming 
friend of mine, who fortunately is 
still here.— Mr. Lloyd,’ touching 
him with her fan, ‘let me intro- 
duce Mr. Challoner.’ 

‘The young man addressed wheel- 
ed round when he felt the touch 
on his arm, and before the last 
words were uttered he confronted 
Miles Challoner as Lady Carabas 
pronounced the name; and at that 
instant the light died out of his 
small and sunken blue eyes, his 
cheeks became colourless, and his 
thin lips closed tightly under his 
long fair moustache. Simultane- 
ously a bright scarlet flush over- 
spread Miles Challoner’s face. 
Both then bowed slightly, but 


neither’ spoke; and immediately 
afterwards Miles turned sharply 
on his heel, and, wishing Lady 
Carabas a formal ‘ good-night,’ hur- 
ried from the room. 


‘My dear boy,’ said Lord Sandi- 
lands—they were in the brougham 
going home—‘ you must pardon 
my saying that your treatment of 
Mr.— Mr. Lloyd was érusgue to 
a degree. Supposing him even to 
be a highly objectionable person, 
the fact that you were introduced 
to him by Lady Carabas should 
have assured him a—well, a more 
gracious reception, to say the least 
of it. You—why, what the deuce 
is the matter, Miles? you're dead- 
white, and your hand shakes ? 

‘Nothing, dear old friend. I 
shall be all right again directly. 
That man—was I rude to him? 
I scarcely knew what I said or 
did. That man is one whom it 
was my father’s most urgent wish 
I should never meet or know.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
MEMORY-HAUNTED. 


Hap Lord Sandilands been less 
preoccupied by certain thoughts, 
and less disturbed by certain as- 
sociations and recollections, sud- 
denly aroused by the incidents 
which had just taken place, and 
of a painful and distracting kind, 
he would have been more strongly 
moved by Miles Challoner’s abrupt 
and extraordinary communication. 
But the old nobleman’s mood just 
then was a strange one; and the 
scene which had passed before his 
eyes, the words which his young 
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friend had spoken, affected him but 
slightly and vaguely. There had 
been some unpleasantness for Miles 
in the meeting with that clever- 
looking fellow, Lloyd ; and he was 
sorry for it. That was all. Old 
Mark has desired Miles to avoid 
this man, had he? The Squire 
had been very odd latterly, and 
had taken strong dislikes, and en- 
tertained strong prejudices all his 
life, but especially since that bad 
business about his son ; and in the 
midst of his personal preoccupa- 
tion and abstraction, Lord Sandi- 
lands had time for a shudder at 
the thought of his old friend’s great 
grief, and a sort of pang of thank- 
fulness that it had come to an end, 
even though a life he valued dearly 
was finished with it. But his 
mind was full of his own concerns, 
and before he had reached the 
own particular 
sanctum—-a small room within the 
library—he had almost forgotten 
the occurrence. 


seclusion of his 


Lord Sandilands sighed heavily 
as he sat down in a deep leather 
chair by the window, which opened 
into a small verandah, with trellised 
walls well clothed with creeping 
plants, and tiled with cool quaint- 
patterned porcelain. A light iron 
staircase lead thence to the garden, 
which, though unavoidably towny, 
was cool, pretty, and well-cared for. 
The summer air passed lightly over 
the flowers, and carried their fresh 
morning breath to the old man. But 
he did not meet its perfume gladly ; 
it had no soothing, no refreshing in- 
fluencefor him. He moved uneasily, 
as though some painful association 
had come to him with the scented 


breeze ; then rose impatiently, and 
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shut the window down, and paced 
the room from end to end. ‘A 
wonderful likeness,’ he muttered ; 
‘quite too close for 
There is more expression, more 
power in the face, but just the 
same beauty. Yes, it must be so ; 
but why have I not been told ?— 
He stopped before a table, and 
tapped it with his fingers. ‘And 
yet, why should I have been told ? 
I made the conditions, I defined 
the rules myself; and why should I 
wonder that they have not been 
broken? What beauty and what 
talent! Who would have thought 
it of poor Gerty’s child !—for her 
child mine, 
is, 1 am certain. 


accident. 


Grace Lambert 
What a strange 


and 


sudden shock it was to me! I 
wonder if anyone perceived it- 
The 
room was hot and over-crowded, as 
usual; and Lady Carabas cackled 
more unbearably than ever; still, 
I hope I did not make a fool of 
myself ; I hope I did not look 
upset.’ 

Thus, Lord Sandilands, true to 
the ruling principles of his order 


thought I was ill, perhaps. 


and his age, was disturbed in the 
midst of greater and deeper dis- 
turbance, and even diverted from 
his thoughts of it, by the dread so 
touchingly proper to every British 
mind, that he had been betrayed 
into emotion, into any departure 
from the unruffled and impassive 
calm which British society demands. 

At this stage of his soliloquy 
Lord Sandilands looked at himself 
in the chimney-glass, passed his aris- 
tocratically slender fingers through 
his aristocratically fine silver hair, 
and assured himself that his out 
ward man had not suffered from the 
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internal perturbation and surprise 
which he had experienced. This 
critical examination concluded, he 
resumed his walk and his soliloquy, 
which we need not follow in form. 
Its matter was as follows : 

In Grace Lambert, Lord Sandi- 
lands had recognised so strong a 
likeness to the mother of the little 
girl whom he had placed under Mrs. 
Bloxam’s care, and towards whom 
he had never displayed any fatherly 
affection beyond that implied by 
the punctual and uninterrupted dis- 
charge of the pecuniary obligations 
which he had contracted towards 
that lady, that he entertained no 
doubt whatever of her identity with 
Gertrude Keith. This discovery had 
agitated him less by reason of any 
present significance which it pos- 
sessed—the girl was clever, and had 
achieved in his presence a success 
of a kind which was undeniably de- 
sirable in such a position as hers— 
than because it had touched long- 
silent chords, and touched them to 
utterances full of pain for the old 
man, who had been so thoroughly 
of the world, and whom the world 
had, on the whole, treated remark- 
ably well. But Lord Sandilands 
was growing old, and was naturally 
beginning to yield just a little to 
the inevitable feeling, of being ra- 
ther tired of it all, which comes 
with age, to the best-treated among 
the sons of men, and had come 
perceptibly to him, since Mark 
Challoner’s death had done away 
with the last of the old landmarks. 
Things might have been so differ- 
ent; he had often thought so, and 
then put the thought from him hur- 
riedly and resolutely. He thought 
so to-day, and he could not put the 
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thought from him; it would not go ; 
but, as he paced the room, it grew 
stronger and stronger, and came 
closer and closer to him, and at 
last looked him sternly and threat- 
eningly in the face, demanding 
harbour and reply ; and Lord San- 
dilands gave it both—-no more ex- 
pelling it, but taking counsel with 
himself, and repeating to himself 
an old story of the past, which, 
with a different ending, might have 
set all his present in another key; 
—which story was not very dif- 
ferent from many that have been 
told, and not difficult to tell. 

Lord Sandilands had not suc- 
ceeded early in life to his old title 
and respectable but not magnifi- 
cent estates. The Honourable John 
Borlase was much more clever, 
agreeable, and fascinating than rich, 
when, having left the University 
of Oxford after a very creditable 
career, he began to lead the kind of 
life which is ordinarily led by young 
men who have only to wait for for- 
tune and title, and who possess 
sufficient means to fill up the in- 
terval comfortably, and sufficient 
intellect to occupy it with tolerable 
rationality. ‘The dilettanteism which 
was one of Lord Sandilands’ cha- 
racteristics developed itself later 
in life ; while he was a young man, 
his tastes were more active, and he 
had devoted himself to sporting 
and travel. In the pursuit of the 
first he had made Mark Challoner’s 
acquaintance; and the camaraderi¢ 
of the hunting-field had strength- 
ened into a strong and congenial 
tie of friendship, which had been 
broken only by the Squire’s death. 
In the pursuit of the second, John 
Borlase had encountered many ad- 
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ventures, and made more than one 
acquaintance destined to influence 
his future, either sensibly or in- 
sensibly; and among the many was 
one with whom we have to do, for 
a brief interval of retrospection. 
John Borlase did not affect ‘ Bo- 
hemianism’ (the phrase had not 
then been invented, but the thing 
existed) ; but he liked character, 
and he liked Art,—liked it better 
than he understood it, selected the 
society of those who knew more 
about it than he did; and though 
he by no means restricted himself 
to the society of artists, he certainly 
frequented them more than any 
other class. It was at Berlin that 
he fell in with Etienne Gautier, an 
eccentric and very clever French- 


man, exiled by the cruelty of for- 
tune from his native paradise, Paris, 
and employed by the French Go- 


vernment in some mysterious com- 
mission connected with the Galle- 
ries of Painting and Sculpture, 
at Berlin,—a city which he never 
ceased to depreciate, but where 
he nevertheless appeared to enjoy 
Etienne Gau- 
tier was a dark, active, 


hunself thoroughly. 
restless 
man ; vivacious of speech ; highly 
informed on all matters appertain- 
ing to Art; a liberal in politics and 
religion—of a degree of liberalism 
very unusual at that period, though 
it would not be regarded as parti- 
cularly ‘advanced’ at present ; an 
oddity in his manners; evidently in 
poor circumstances, which he treat- 
ed with that perfect absence of dis- 
guise and affectation which is so 
difficult for English people to com- 
prehend, so impossible for them to 
imitate ; and devotedly, though in- 
judiciously, attached to his beautiful 
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daughter, Gertrude. The girl’s mo- 
ther, an Englishwoman, had died at 
herbirth, and her father had brought 
her up after a completely uncon- 
ventional fashion, and one which 
would have horrified his own coun- 
trymen in particular. She was al- 
lowed as much freedom ‘as bird 
on branch,’ and her education was 
of the most desultory description. 
Gertrude Gautier was very hand- 
some, very wilful, and totally des- 
titute of knowledge of the world. 
She was her father’s companion in 
all places and at all times; and 
when the Hon. John Borlase made 
Etienne Gautier’s acquaintance and 
took to frequenting his society, he 
found that it included that of one 
of the handsomest, cleverest, and 
most spirited girls he had ever 
met. John Borlase was not quite 
a free man when he first saw Ger- 
trude Gautier. Had her position 
in life been such as to render his 
marrying her a wise and suitable 


proceeding, he could not have 


offered to do so with honour, 
though the engagement, if so it 
could be called, which bound him 
to the Lady Lucy Beecher, was of a 
cool and vague description, and 
much more the doing of their re- 
spective families than their own. 
But he had carried the not unplea- 
sant obligation cheerfully for a 
year or more ; and it was only when 
he fully and freely acknowledged 
to himself that he had fallen in 
love with Gertrude Gautier, and 
felt a delightful though embarrass- 
ing consciousness that she had 
fallen in love with him, that he 
grumbled at his engagement, and 
persuaded himself that but for its 
existence he would certainly have 
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married Gertrude, and boldly set 
the opinions and wishes of his 
family at defiance. It was a pleas- 
ing delusion: there never existed 
a man less likely to have done 
anything of the kind than John 
Borlase ; but he cherished the be- 
lief, which nothing in his former 
life tended to justify. He was a 
proud man in a totally unaffected 
way ; and only his fancy—not for a 
moment his real practical self—re- 
garded the possibility of the eleva- 
tion into 2 future British peeress of 
a girl whose father was a painter, 
of the Bohemian order, and in 
whose maternal ancestry the most 
noteworthy ‘ illustration’ was a 
wholesale grocer. As for Gertrude, 
she loved him, and that was enough 
for her. ‘The untaught, undisci- 


plined, passionate girl thought of 
nothing beyond; and her father, 
who was as blind as fathers usually 


are to the fact that his daughter 
was no longer a child, but with all 
the charm and beauty of woman- 
hood had entered upon all its dan- 
gers, gave the matter no considera- 
tion whatever. This state of things 
lasted for several months, and then 
came a crisis. Etienne Gautier fell 
from a height, in one of the Berlin 
galleries,and died of the injuries he 
had received, after recovering con- 
sciousness for just sufficient time 
to commend his daughter to the 
care and kindness of John Borlase. 

‘Send her to Leamington,’ said 
the dying man; ‘her mother’s un- 
cle lives there. She knows his 
name.’ 

There is little need to pursue the 
story of Gertrude Gautier further. 
She never went to Leamington ; 
she never saw the prosperous gro- 
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cer, her mother’s uncle. The story 
is not a new one, but at least it 
ended better than many a one like 
it hasended. Gertrude was happy; 
she had no scruples; she knew no 
better. She had no friends to for- 
feit; she had no position to lose. 
Her lover was true to her, and all 
the more devoted that he had many 
stings of conscience of which she 
had no suspicion, in which she 
never shared. He brought her to 
England, and the girl was happy 
in her pretty suburban house, with 
her birds, her flowers, and his so- 
ciety. But a time came in which 
John Borlase had the chance of 
testing his own sincerity; and he 
applied the test, and recognised its 
failure. When the institution of 
the suburban house was a year old, 
and when he had frequently con- 
gratulated himself upon the suc- 
cessful secrecy which had been 
maintained, John Borlase found a 
letter to his address awaiting him 
at his father’s town-house. The 
letter was from Lady Lucy Beecher, 
and it contained the intelligence of 
her marriage. ‘I knew you did 
not care for me,’ said the fair and 
frank writer, ‘in any sense which 
would give us a chance of being 
happy together; but I did not make 
a fuss about the family arrangement 
before it became necessary to do 
so. ‘That necessity arose when I 
found myself deliberately prefer- 
ring another man to you. I do so 
prefer Hugh Wybrant, and I have 
married him. My people are very 
angry, of course—perhaps yours 
will be so also; but you will not 
care much about that; and I am 
sure you will heartily thank me for 
what I have done. We shall al- 
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ways be good friends, I hope; and 
if we had married, we could never 
have been more, and might easily— 
indeed should very certainly, I am 
convinced—have been less.’ John 
Borlase was much relieved by the 
intelligence contained in this cha- 
racteristic letter. Lady Lucy had 
troubled his mind, had been a 
difficulty to him. Under the cir- 
cumstances he would not have 
married, he would not have done so 
doubly dishonourable an action ; 
but he was very glad the ostensible 
breach was of her making and not 
his. He derived a pleasant self- 
congratulatory conviction that he 
was rather a lucky fellow from this 
fortunate occurrence ; and he an- 
swered Lady Lucy’s flippant letter 
by one which was full of kindliness 
and good-humour, and accompa- 
nied by a set of Neapolitan coral. 
Then came the question which 
would make itself heard. Should 
he marry Gertrude ? He could do 
so without risk of her antecedents 
being discovered; the only odium 
he would have to bear would be 
that of her foreign birth and insig- 
nificant, indefinite origin. The girl’s 
own feelings, strange to say, count- 
ed but little with John Borlase, in 
the discussion he held with himself, 
and which need not be pursued 
further. If he had decided in her 
favour, he felt that a first and im- 
portant preliminary would be that 
he should explain to her the degra- 
dation of her present position, and 
the immense advantages to her of 
the compensation which he should 
offer her by marrying her. ‘Their 
life would be changed, of course; 
and what had such a change to give 
him? Hereasoned entirelyas a man 
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of the world; and the upshot of his 
deliberations was that he did not 
marry Gertrude Gautier. It made 
no difference to her; she did not 
know that the subject had ever oc- 
cupied him; she had never heard 
Lady Lucy’s name. Her calm, 
happy, guilty love-dream went on 
for a little longer, and then it end- 
ed. The doom ofhermother was on 
Gertrude ; and John Borlase came 
home one day, as Etienne Gautier 
had come home, to find a dead wo- 
man and a helpless infant where 
he had left youth and health and 
beauty in the morning. The blow 
fell heavily upon John Borlase, and 
remorse as well as sorrow was for 
a long time busy at his heart. Dur- 
ing this period he was extremely 
restless, and the world was quite 
concerned and edified to see how 
much he had taken Lady Lucy’s 
defection to heart. Who would 
have thought a man could possess 
so much feeling? And then, the 
generosity with which he acted, the 
pains he had taken to show how 
completely he was sans rancune ; 
how could Lady Lucy have done 
suchathing! Buteverybody flocked 
to see Lady Lucy, forall that; and 
as for Captain Wybrant, never was 
John 


there anyone so charming. 
Borlase did not hear all the talk, or 


if he did, he did not heed it. He 
was not a sentimental man, and he 
was sufficiently unscrupulous; but 
Gertrude’s death was more than a 
racking grief and loss to him. 
Alongside of her shrouded figure 
he saw her father’s ; and now, too 
late, he was haunted by the un- 
fulfilled trust bequeathed him by 
the dead. Deceiving himself again, 
he tried to persuade himself that 
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only the suddenness of Gertrude’s 
death had prevented his marrying 
her; he tried to throw the blame, 
which he could not ignore, on cir- 
cumstances. At first he succeeded, 
to a certain extent, in this—suc- 
ceeded sufficiently to deaden the 
acuteness of the pain he could not 
escape from. ‘Then, after a time, 
he knew better; he no longer in- 
dulged in self-deception; he ac- 
knowledged that the wrong was 
irreparable, and the self-reproach 
life-long ; and he bowed to the stern 
truth. John Borlase was never 
afterwards talked of as a marrying 
man; and Lady Lucy Wybrant, 
whose sources of social success 
were numerous and various, en- 
joyed that one in addition, that 
the inexorable celibacy of Lord San- 
dilands was ascribed to his chival- 
rous fidelity to her. She knew 
that this was a fiction, as well as 
he knew it; but as it was a gleam 
of additional glorification for her, 
and such a supposition saved him 
a great deal of trouble, and pre- 
served him from match-making 
mammas, each acquiesced in the 
view which society chose to adopt, 
with most amiable affability. Cap- 
tain Wybrant laughed at the theory 
of Sandilands’ celibacy, as he laugh- 
ed at most other theories ; and said 
(and believed) that if a man must 
be fool enough to wear the willow 
for any woman, his Lucy was the 
best worth wearing it for, of all the 
women in the world. And though 
the whole thing was a myth, Lord 
Sandilands never cordially liked 
jolly Hugh Wybrant—perhaps no 
man ever yet did cordially like 
the individual in whose favour he 
has been jilted, though he may not 
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have ‘cared a straw for the fickle 
fair one, but have honestly regard- 
ed her inconstancy as a delightful 
circumstance, demanding ardent 
gratitude. 

For several years after Gertrude 
Gautier’s death, the Hon. John Bor- 
lase indulged in frequent and ex- 
tensive foreign travel; and during 
this period the infant girl who had 
inherited her beauty, apparently 
without her delicacy of constitu- 
tion, was well cared for. The 
child’s father cared little for her, 
beyond scrupulously providing for 
her physical welfare. She was an 
embodied reproach to him, though 
he never said so to himself, but 
persuaded himself his indifference 
to the little girl whom he saw but 
rarely and at long intervals, arose 
from his not naturally caring about 
children. When she was eight 
years old, and the memory of her 
mother had almost died out, though 
the indelible effect of the sad and 
guilty episode in his life with which 
she was connected remained im- 
pressed upon him, Lord Sandi- 
lands placed the little girl under 
Mrs. Bloxam’s care, with the con- 
ditions already stated, and the re- 
sults already partially developed. 
He had provided ample funds to 
meet the exigencies of her educa- 


tion; he had made due arrange- 
ments for their safe and punctual 
transmission to Mrs. Bloxam; he 
had but vague notions concern- 


ing the requirements and the 
risks of girlhood: his dominant 
idea was, that in a respectable 
boarding-school the girl must be 
safe ; he did not want to see her; 
she must not know him as her fa- 
ther ; and he had no fancy for play- 
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ing any part, undertaking any per- 
sonation,—in short, having any 
trouble unrepresented by money,— 
about her. John Borlase had been 
unscrupulous, and a trifle hard in 
his nature ; and despite the conflict 
in his breast which had ensued on 
Gertrude Gautier’s death, and which 
for all his impassive bearing had 
been fierce and long, Lord Sandi- 
lands was not much more scrupu- 
lous, and was decidedly harder. If 
the girl married, or if she died, he 
should be made acquainted with 
the circumstance ; and as a matter 
of fact—fact, not sentiment, being 
the real consideration in this matter 
—either was all he need know. As 
time went on, this frame of mind 
about hisunknown daughter became 
habitual to Lord Sandilands; and of 
late he had never remembered Ger- 
trude’s existence, except when an 
entry in his accounts, under a cer- 
tain appointed formula, recalled the 
fact to his mind. 

These were the circumstances on 
which Lord Sandilands mused, as 


he paced his room in the early 
morning, after he had seen Grace 
Lambert at Lady Carabas’ con- 
cert, 
up before 
not only her mother’s, but that 


had risen 
like a_ ghost,- 


The girl’s face 


him 
of his own youth; and in the 
proud, assured, but not bold glance 
of her splendid brown eyes a story 
which had no successor in the old 
man’s lonely life was written. ‘This 
beautiful, gifted girl was his daugh- 
ter. She might have been the pride 
of his life, the darling, the ornament 
of his home, the light of his declin- 
ing years, the inheritor of his for- 
tune, if—if he had donerightinstead 
wrong, if he had repaired the injury 


he had done to her, whose grave 
lay henceforth and for ever be- 
tween him and the possibility of 
reparation. 

‘How very handsome she is! 
he thought; ‘and how fine and 
highly cultivated her voice! If I 
had known she possessed such a 
talent as that!’ And then he thought 
how that talent might have been 
displayed in society, in which the 
possessor might have mixed on 
equal terms. A long train of images 
and fancies, of vain and bitter re- 
grets, came up with the strong im- 
pression of the girl’s grace, beauty, 
and gifts. Of her identity there 
could be no doubt. As Gertrude 
Gautier had looked out from the 
garden-gate, where she had bidden 
him the fond and smiling farewell 
destined to be their last, so this girl, 
as beautiful as his lost Gertrude, 
and with something of grandeur in 
her look, which Gertrude had not, 
and which was the grace added by 
genius, had looked that night, as 
she calmly, smilingly, received the 
applause of her audience. As he 
recalled that look, and dwelt on 
it in his memory with the full as- 
surance that his conviction 
correct, an idea struck him. 


was 
He 
was a known connoisseur in music, 
a known patron of musical art ; 
everyone who was anyone in the 
musical world sought an introduc- 
tion to Lord Sandilands. Inthe case 
of Miss Grace Lambert, his gene- 
rally extended patronage had been 
especially requested by Lady Ca 
rabas for her frofégée. Here was a 
fair and legitimate expedient within 
his reach for securing access to Miss 
Lambert, without the slightest risk 
of awakening 


suspicion, either 
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in her mind or in that of sharp- 
sighted observers, that he was ac- 
tuated by any particular motive in 
this instance. He must see her, 
he must know her! How bitterly 
he lamented now, and condemned 
himself for the indifference which 
had kept him for so many years 
contented that his child should be 
a stranger to him! How ready he 
was, now that he saw her beautiful 
and gifted, to accord credence and 
attention to the voice of nature, in 
which he had never before believed, 
and which under other circum- 
stances would have found him just 
as deaf as usual! ‘Then he resolved 
that he would write to Mrs. Bloxam, 
and prepare her for a long-deferred 
visit to her charge, stipulating in 
his letter that Gertrude should 
know nothing of the intended visit, 
and that Mrs. Bloxam should re- 
ceive him alone. ‘She shall tell 
me my child’s history,’ he said; ‘at 
least it has been a bright and happy 
story hitherto.” And Lord Sandi- 
lands sighed, and his face looked 
old and worn, as he arranged his 
note-paper, and dipped his pen in 


the ink, and then hesitated and 
pondered long before he com- 
menced his letter to Mrs. Blox- 
am. 

The letter consisted of but a few 
lines, and Lord Sandilands put it 
in another cover, addressed to Mr. 
Plowden, his solicitor, and the 
medium of his payments to Mrs. 
Bloxam. It was not until he had 
retired to rest, after sunrise, and 
had been for some time vainly 
trying to sleep, that his thoughts 
reverted to Miles Challoner and 
the incident which had taken 
place just before they parted. 

Miles Challoner, also wakeful, 
was thinking of it too, and de- 
bating with himself whether he 
should mention the matter again 
to Lord Sandilands. He shrank 
from reviving a subject so full 
of pain. The man whom he had 
met evidently had an object in con- 
cealing his identity, or he would 
not have been so reticent by a first 
impulse. They were not likely to 
meet again. So Miles Challoner 
took a resolution to keep his own 
counsel ; and acted upon it. 








WHAT HEAREST THOU? 


Wuart hearest thou ? 

I can hear hearts break— 

One or two, here and there ; 
And cries to the dead, who cannot wake ; 

And prayers ; but no answer to prayer. 
Words that smite and sting ; 

‘Wrongs that can only weep ; 

And weak Truth wearily murmuring 


As she tosses in her sleep. 


Woe to thee! hast thou found 
Nothing else under the sun ? 
The wheels of life go fiercely round ; 
But they bear the goddess on. 


What hearest thou ? 

I can hear Earth shout 

When Summer leaps from her lap ; 
Chains of song have girt her about, 

And never a silent gap. 
Tongues that whisper ‘ Rejoice 

In the midst of passing woes ; 
And Love's triumphant voice 

In every wind that blows. 


Wings are upon thy feet, 
And a trumpet fills thine ears ; 

Go on! thou hearest thine own heart beat, 
And thou hast not time for tears. 


What hearest thou ? 
I can hear what the cloud 
Says when it kisses the hill ; 
I can hear the Future, restless and loud, 
And the Past, reproachful and still ; 
And a world in the air that sends 
Grand echoes to my frail lute. 


They call me! I love you, friends ; 
But touch me not, and be mute. 








What hearest thou ? 


True thy music, and fine ; 
But sweeter will it seem 

If thou clasp the hand that touches thine, 
Even though it break thy dream. 


What hearest thou ? 
I can hear God’ speak, 
And there seems no other sound, 


Through clamour of tears, through shout and shriek, 
As Life’s fierce wheels go round. 

Words I can hardly hear ; 
They are dark and faint and few: 

One thing only the words make clear— 
The thing that I must do. 


Follow that Voice through the night ; 
Ask not where or how ; 

It once said, ‘ Let there be light ; 
And the darkness waits for it now. 





YACHTING. 


FIRST TACK. 

THE first occasion on which I 
had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Yeo 
was under circumstances of disad- 
vantage. I had been told to go 
down to the little dock where the 
yachts ‘was,’ and stand at the 
‘hedge,’ and I’d for sartain see 
Yeo, for he never went ashore, 
’cept on Sundays. If I didn’t see 
him on the first, I might ‘ holler,’ 
and then I’d see Yeo, and no mis- 
take. Here, then, was the little 
dock, and far out in the middle 
were the pretty things, all hud- 
dling together for warmth and pro- 
tection, like a set of very lanky 
goslings. But what a change from 
the dandy flaunting coquettes of 
Cowes and Kingstown! Where 
were their ribbons and streamers— 
their fresh tulle, with which these 
beauties used to flirt it over the 
blue seas—their ball-room? They 
were now all stripped—picked to 
the very bone, as it were. 

Here they are, all packed toge- 
ther in a watery yard, each like a 
school-boy’s boat—a block of wood 
with a stick stuck in it. This one 
near me had run in the ocean match 
to Cherbourg and carried away 
‘her topsle’—-an operation which no 
proprietor could reasonably object 
to, and might even congratulate 
himself on, but which is, in truth, 
only a euphuism for veiling the fact 
that another agent had carried 


away the sail in question alto- 


gether. Here, too, is the Torment, 
a little swallow of a boat that 
goes capering over the waves like 
a girl at her first ball; and here is 
the crack Fanny, slim as a grey- 
hound hard run, that showed her 
heels to everything ;—here are all 
these famous bucks and ‘toasts; 
shabby, miserable, like reduced 
fine gentlemen taking the air in 
the yard of the Marshalsea prison. 
This was all I saw, and—as might 
be anticipated—I saw not Mr. Yeo. 
Uttering the incantation I was bid- 
den, I sang out across the water, 
‘Yeo! Yeo! and then by a lucky 
inspiration added, ‘ahoy! In a 
second a planter’s straw-hat rose 
out of a wooden hole, and from 
underneath its brim came a re- 
sponding ‘Hallo! This meant, 
‘Give some information: say what 
you want; a not unreasonable 
challenge. But to sustain a con- 
versation across that distance, with 
a strong breeze blowing, was hope- 
less and absurd ; and the onlycourse 
was to repeat the firstcall,‘ Yee—o ! 
with a fresh and more prolonged 
‘aho—io—y! added. Then, seeing 
this state of things going on longer 
must lead to a dead lock, the blue 
planter puts down his hand with a 
waive, and disappears among the 
boats. In a moment he is in a little 
black tub, churning along the 
water. I tell him my 
which is to look at the Lively 
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Jenny, then for sale, and one of the 
squalid company yonder ; when he 
says, with a touch to the planter’s 
hat, ‘ All right, sir. We'll, git along, 
sir.’ ‘ But,’ say I, hesitating, ‘ your 
boat ?,—so I felt I was bound in 
courtesy to cail the tub. It was half 
fuil of very black water. ‘O, never 
mind that, sir,’ says Mr. Yeo, with 
¢ncouragement; ‘it’s my own boat, 
as I’ve had ’ere, time out o’ mind.’ 
A remark which did not seem to 
touch the objection I had made. 

During the passage, which lasted 
about fifty seconds, Mr. Yeo churn- 
ing diligently at the helm, he asked 
what boat I might be arter —if he 
might be so bold. He is told the 
Lively Jenny. What sort, now, 
was she? 

‘Lor bless me, I’m in charge o” 
er.’ Why, I lives aboard o’ ’er. I 
never hasks to leave her—never, 
sir. That’s my way. When I says 
I'll be aboard, I keeps aboard. 
By Gob, I does, sir! A strength- 
ener which I observe my new friend 
uses, like quinine, to invigorate his 
nervous sentences. As we step on 
the first boat, my friend stops to give 
‘This ’ere is 
I’m in charge o’ her, too. 
She’s ’ere to my knowledge fifteen 
year. Lor bless you, sir, all fallin’ 
to pieces. I do believe it’s only the 
copper as holds her together. She'll 
go down one of these nights. This 
’ere’s the Heck-it.’ 

‘What?’ said I, ‘that won the cup 
last year ?” 
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‘Lor bless you, sir, and it'll win 
forty-five more ; ay, forty-five.” He 
seemed to have some reason for 
this minute exactness in his pro- 
phecy. My doubt arose from her 
squalid condition. 
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‘And the Lively Jenny?’ I said, 
growing a little impatient. 

‘O, this is the Lively Jenny; 
crossing on to the next boat. ‘I 
lives aboard o’ her; indeed I does 
—every day of the week.’ 

‘What! this the Lively Jenny?’ 
I said, recoiling. 

*So she is, so she is, sir. Nota 
cup o’ water in her this moment. I 
poomped her myself this morning.’ 

‘ But,’ said I, expostulating, ‘the 
wonderful sea-boat—the no better 
cruiser from this to Cowes—the 
snuggest craft in the kingdom? 
Why, it’s a piggery, and a decayed 
piggery! I was recalling the warm 
and enthusiastic terms in which 
admirers of the Lively Jenny had 
indulged. She looked like an old 
decayed trunk, that had been lying 
in dirt and grease. 

‘Not a cupful of water in her. 
I poomped her myself this morning. 
Wait till you see her below.’ 

There was a small hole with a 
few steep steps, down which we de- 
scended, and found ourselves in a 
small cabin. He looked round ad- 
miringly. 

‘Not a drier boat in the basin,’ 
herepeated admiringly ; ‘1 poomped 
her myself yesterday.’ 

This, after all, was but negative 
praise, and didnot at all cover many 
other possible imperfections. Fur- 
ther inquiries as to her merits I 
found produced only a repetition of 
the declaration that he never cared 
to stir ashore, and that he lived a- 
board o’ her every day of the week. 

I must say I was disappointed 
in the Lively Jenny, considering 
the high terms in which nautical 
friends had spoken of her charms. 
The Lively Jenny had all the 
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virtues which, in a_ nautical 
sense, might be called conjugal. 
What are the charms of cheek or 
deck without a good heart and 
household merits? In a word, so 
many mariners came swaying up 
to me, their hands in their pockets, 
to ask mysteriously, ‘Was I arter 
the Lively Jenny? and then to 
whisper still more hoarsely an 
encouragement to ‘skewer her 
without a momiant’s delay,’ and 
that warn’t a better ‘sea-boat’ be- 
tween this and ‘the Muglins;’ and 
so many nautical friends began to 
ask had I bought the Lively Jenny, 
that I at last gave way, paid the 
money, and had myself duly regis- 
tered in her Majesty’s proper office 
as ‘skipper.’ 

The first sense of possession of 
the Lively Jenny, or of ladies like 
her, is attended with a feeling of 
not a little alarm and _ responsi- 
bility. Almost at once you are 
brought in contact with the Cus- 
toms, or some marine office mys- 
teriously connected with the Cus- 
toms. With the Admiralty, ‘no 
less,’ and other awful powers, you 
become amenable to penalties and 
punishments, which gives a not un- 
pleasing feeling of responsibility 
for you and your Jenny. Persons 
somehow associated with gold lace 
look after you. You think, in in- 
nocence of heart, you will change 
the name of your beauty, make her 
more musical—a Giselle, a Gitana, 
even a Griselda—but are warned 
of the peril. You may keep it as 
a sort of fancy name for friends, 
for yourself; but once Gold Lace 
is concerned, or business, or any 
official work, and a dreadful penalty 
(a hundred pounds) istheratherdear 
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price. The registry of her christ- 
ening is unalterable. For them she 
is Lively Jenny till the day she goes 
to pieces on the Needles, or is 
‘broken up’ in a nautical knacker’s 
yard. Parchments and papers pass 
between her owner and the Gold 
Lace. She, as it were, goes before 
the registrar to have her new alli- 
ance solemnly registered and con- 
staté. The Lords of the Admiralty 
kindly take notice of the transac- 
tion. Like the Lord Chancellor, 
they are guardians of all the nauti- 
cal little ones in the kingdom. 
Parchment and signatures are ne- 
cessary for the privilege of ‘sporting’ 
a flag. They are still more good- 
humoured on the step of joining a 
club. If you unfortunately ‘carry 
away a spar or a sail,’ — which, 
strange to say, means having a spar 
or sail carried away from you,- 
they graciously throw open their 
shops and yards, and will supply you 
at the regular tariff of the market. 
The delight which little Dolly 
derived from the great Baby House 
you gave her last Christmas (the 
structure was four feet high, and 
built at considerable cost by the 
Cubitts of the trade), was to you 
doubtless unintelligible ; you could 
smile at it, but were infinitely supe- 
rior. But when you get your first 
Yacht, and begin to furnish it, 
filling your tiny cribs and corners, 
—you begin to have a glimmer of 
Dolly’s pleasure. It is your Baby 
House. ‘The entire front does 
not indeed open on hinges, or 
like the book ; but 
the way of entry into your esta- 
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blishment is quite as eccentric. 
You let yourself down through a 
hole in the voof, or, more properly, 
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in the hall. You become, too, a 
sort of doll, contracting your height 
and learning to live habitually in a 
stooping attitude. 

Yachting is the most delightful 
of pastimes! As you stand on 
the deck of Tullins’ neat craft, 
guiding the dancing Fiametta 
through the waters,—while Tul- 
lins himself is below,—‘ seeing 
about lunch, with the skipper, 
—you say to yourself, ‘ Next year 
I will have one of my own.’ Yet 
the result is different; there is a 
good deal more cost and respon- 
sibility; and it is pleasanter to 
guide Tullins’ craft over the 
waters. 

I believe all pastimes are most 
enjoyed in their humbler forms. 
As you ascend, the relish dimi- 
nishes. On this principle, I be- 
lieve that in a little skiff we have 
the most delightful ‘sailing’ of 
all—gué sailing. And I believe 
that the grand schooner, 212 
tons, with its captain, mate, cook, 
steward, and crew of fourteen or 
fifteen men, though the most lux- 
urious, affords the least pleasurable 
sailing. Responsibility steps in: 
the whole becomes a business. 
You cannot play tricks and freaks, 
and start when the mood prompts. 
The machine is too cumbersome. 
Another pleasure invites; but while 
you accept it, an uneasy feelng pur- 
sues you—the gallant 212 tonner 
is lying off in the fair roads, with 
the skipper and all the hands 
‘eating their heads’ off, like lazy 
horses, at so much _ propellers’ 
charge to you ; always, even to the 
richest among us, an unpleasant 
fact. You are in genteel slavery too 
to ‘ Brown the skipper,’ who wears 
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a gold band round his cap, and 
does exactly as he pleases. Try 
and bring him out when it does 
not suit him, and he will have 
such stormy and horrifying fore- 
bodings as will make you think 
you are aboard a doomed ship. 
On the whole, the possession of 
the schooner is a splendid nauti- 
cal slavery. 

Better be content with a modest 
craft, whose more unpretending 
burden stretches from twenty to 
five-and-thirty tons. There, with 
your saloon, your ‘booby hatch,’ 
your ‘state cabin,’ and your little 
cribs, cupboards, and corners, nau- 
tical happiness may be enjoyed. 
A closer and more exquisite sense 
of possession comes home to you. 
Perhaps it arises from constantly 
rubbing your shoulders against the 
doors, panels, jambs, of your owz 
craft. On this principle, then, I 
became the owner of the roomy 
argosy, the Lively Jenny, 25 tons 
burden, and engaged two excellent 
steady mariners. A reflection oc- 
curred to me at once in the ‘state 
room,’ How is it there are no ‘trea- 
sures’ among sailors, as among ser- 
servants? 


SECOND TACK. 
Ep’arp LAxry was a middle- 
sized, open, honest-looking fellow, 
with a face tanned almost brick 
colour by fierce suns, sharp winds, 
and tempestuous nights. Though 
a mariner of experience,— having 
been to the ‘mackrl-fishin’ from 
that high,’—he did not appear 
to be more than thirty years old. 
And he had a modest and even 
shy manner when addressed which, 
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in the present era of assurance 
and glib self-assertion, was a recom- 
mendation. One change in opin- 
ion was wrought in me by Ed’ard 
Laxey ; he showed me what cruel 
injustice I, and others, had been 
in the habit of doing to the 
theatrical nautical writers. For he 
restored the stage sailor to the 
province of truth; and I felt that in 
future I could see Tom Coffin, and 
even William’s advances to his fa- 
mous Susan, with a sense that I 
was not assisting at a mere con- 
ventional representation of marine 
life. For Ed’ard Laxey closely re- 
sembled those generous tars; and 
when addressed bya lady, would put 
his hand to the middle of his spine, 
and shuffle his foot backwards, or 
consult his glazed hat, as he twirled 
it round. Even his language was 
constructed unconsciously after the 
pattern of those histrionic models; 
and though not so dashed with sea 
metaphor,—though he did not call 
a gay lady ‘a tidy craft,’ or wish 
his ‘binnacle split,’ if he did not 
think so,—he did a very fair 
amount of business in that way, 
and would hail a friend in the 
street to ‘come alongside,’ or call 
him ‘a swab.’ Many a time, when 
patrolling the trim decks of the 
Jenny, I have made repeated and 
handsome amende to those much ca- 
lumniated marine dramatists, whom 
we in our folly were jeering at, while 
they were really holding the mirror 
up to nature. 

Laxey was stepson to Yeo,— 
‘the old man of the dock,’ as we 
called him. On the last Saturday of 
every month, Mr. Yeo would cast 
aside the planter’s hat and faded 
Guernsey, which was his /otlette de 


rigueur, and be found standing in 
the hall, splendid in grande tenue, 
or full uniform; neither pilot nor 
man-o’-war's-man’s, but generally 
roomy and nautical. An enormous 
double-breasted waistcoat enve- 
loped his chest, all collar and gilt 
buttons, his trousers swelled like 
balloon jibs, and spread out at the 
instep like a tree-trunk where it 
springs from the ground. It was he 
who introduced his relation, and 
filling up the doorway, declining to 
advance, sang out, ‘I ha’ brought 
him t’yer honour this mornin’? 
looking round suspiciously into the 
hall. On invitation, he sang out 
again, and reappeared with 
kinsman, both entering with the pro- 
per gait,—swaying from one sea leg 
to the other, as if there was a heavy 
sea on, and ‘she’ were pitching a 
good deal. Only Ed’ard Laxey 
so overcome with marine 
modesty, and made such appeals 
to the waistband of his trousers 
behind, that we thought he would 
have gradually shifted from leg to 
leg out of the room. John Yeo, 
on the contrary, stood sternly 
planted like an old oak, figure- 
head turned sideways, looking 
down on his relation with his 
square face and stern eye full on 
him. As Ed‘ard Laxey passed 
through the necessary examination 
with much uneasiness, John Yeo 
sternly interpreted all ; passing on 
the word, as it were, with a sharp 
blunt voice of command, supple- 
menting with nods, and a full face, 
and innumerable 
deficiencies in the retiring manner 
of his protégé. 

By and by, when Ed’ard Laxey 
was installed as skipper, he came 
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several times on his own account 
to propose a ‘mate,’—not an officer 
to the ship, nor his own faithful 
creature who ‘did’ for him at home, 
but a subordinate,—whom he was 
to command, or, properly, who was 
to ‘sarve’ him. This was Ed’ard 
Laxey’s most useful and universal 
word. His habits were of exceed- 
ing industry, and all he desired was 
to be in full work, ‘ sarving’ some- 
thing ; an operation which in its 
strict sense consisted in furnishing 
a covering of ‘spun yarn’ or cord 
to a rope, by way of greatcoat or 
protection. In moments of leisure 
he was always delighted to find 
a resource in ‘sarving’ some 
stray ‘cable’ or ‘sheet.’ When 
his ‘mate’ to be chosen, 
he knew a man that would just 
‘sarve ; Jim Pile his name. Cha- 
racter? O,the best. Seamanship ? 
O, the best. Sober ? Never a better 
man. Might he bring Jim up some 
day? And accordingly one day 
there was a great tramping in the 
hall, as though furniture were com- 
ing in; and a servant announced 
in a tone of prejudice and dislike, 
‘that them sailors was there ? and 
Ed’ard Laxey introduced his friend 
much as Mr. Yeo had _intro- 
duced Aim ; while Jim Pile, who was 
all pilot-coat and double-fronted 
vest, hung back confused, ex- 
actly as Ed’ard Laxey had done 
before. His patron, however, 
cheered him and encouraged him 
to speak. I almost like Jim Pile 
better than Ed’ard Laxey ; for he 
fixes his very black eyes on you 
with great attention and eagerness 
while you are speaking, has a great 
deal of shock black hair, a round 
fringe of very black whiskers, and 
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at an embarrassing question bursts 
into a grin, like a countryman. 
But he has a good smile, and, like 
Mr. Barkis, is most ‘ willin’.’ I can 
see he has the most unbounded 
admiration for his companion, who, 
I mark, works on this feeling to a 
arather undue degree as regards the 
division of labour. And, indeed, 
it is not until the end of his term 
of service that I discover that Jim 
Pile and Ed’ard Laxey are half- 
brothers, in some mysterious way. 
This deference on the part of 
Jim to Ed’ard I see carried out 
strictly on board. It is a proud 
day when Ed’ard’s suit as skipper 
comes home,—a cap with a gold 
band, and a general display of gold 
buttons. ‘These are what 4e looks 
to, and the cloth, &c. is rather an 
adjunct to the buttons, than they 
to it. The two feel their garments 
as the Otaheitans and such natives 
feel the glass beads and pocket- 
mirrors presented to them by na- 
vigators. I can understand their 
feelings, though I suspect Jim of 
nautical envy about the cap. 1 
should like to have Ed’ard 
present himself to his wife, three 
boys, and baby, in his full regimen- 
tals. His home is in a fishing-vil- 
lage,and I believe the whole colony 
of inhabitants clustered in a crowd 
to see Ed’ard in his splendid suit. 
Ed’ard, I remarked, took no airs 
with his former friend and equal, 
though he made him feel that 
their respective offices put them 
severally at a distance. But a 
while ago they used to go forth 
with their nets. There was no dis- 
tinction on the deck among the 
herrings. Even the property quali- 
fication, I believe, arising out of 
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shares in the vessel, made no differ- 
Yet I used to be amused 
at seeing Jim and Ed’ard taking 
counsel together in the most seri- 
ous way, with their bronzed faces 
turned up to some far-off block 
high in the air. 


ence, 


For minutes they 
would go in grave consultation, try- 
ing this and trying that, and not with- 
out a certain pleasure in the inves- 
tigation. Therewasahitchatthe be- 
ginning about three blocks through 
which the ‘main halyards’ were 
rove, and which did not run so 
freely as they ought. ‘The length 
of time the brick-coloured face of 
Ed’ard and the black fringe of 
Jim were turned to those unhappy 
blocks was surprising. Sometimes 
they sat on the gunwale bulwarks 
almost despairing, and yet led on by 
a sort of fascination. Then Jim 
would be despatched aloft, strug- 
gling deftly up the shrouds knee by 
knee, the brick face turned up and 
givingcommands from below. Sail- 
ors have this way of pondering and 
pottering over little difficulties. 
Suddenly a nautical friend comes 
aboard one day, hears of the diffi- 
culty, and says promptly, ‘ Shift the 
blocks.’ This suggestion comes by 
surprise to the ship’s crew, and is 
put with a ‘ That'll never 
sarve!’ and the oft-proposed solu- 
tion of ‘getting in one of Mr. 
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Marshall’s men’—a_ proposal as 
oft resisted. But a day or so later, 
it is noticeable that the halyards 
are running very free, and with 
their proper music, half rattle, half 
cur-dog yelping, and I find that the 
nautical friend’s advice has been 
privily adopted; Jim Pile having 
been sent up betimes. 


THIRD TACK. 

In due course came the fitting- 
out, a not unpleasant task. It was 
like furnishing a house. It was very 
agreeable to watch ‘her’ gradually 
get rid of the layers of grease and 
dirtand squalor with which ‘she’ had 
been overgrown, and putting on her 
finery bit by bit. Now I see Jim 
slung aloft, about thirty feet, scrap- 
ing the poll of her head in a most 
inconvenient attitude, while Ed’ard 
contents himself with looking up 
and directing. Now I see them 
both on the ground, all smeared 
and sticky, like Indians in war- 
paint, busy ‘copalling’ or ‘lin- 
seeding’ the yacht, all whose arms 
and spars are exceeding thirsty 
after the long winter’s drought, and 
suck in whole cans of ‘linseed’ 
and ‘copal.’ We open an account; 
a ‘runnin’’ one they called it, and 
which was, it must be said, kept 
running every day, without intermis- 
sion, and was never suffered to stop 
a moment, 
here 


We wanted new blocks 
new blocks there; the ‘jaws’ 
of the gaff ‘is very bad indeed ; 
and the ‘crutch’ for the boom is 
‘unsarviceable.’ The only salve to 
these constant drains was perpetual 
reprobation of the previous skipper 
and his men; kindly meant to 
soothethe present one. ‘Well, well, 
I wonder at avy fellers calling 
themselves Hands at all, letting 
things go in that way. It’s a 
poor sight, so it is.’ On scruti- 
nising the gaff closely, it seemed 
a good and sound gaff, and likely 
to serve, or ‘sarve,’ its purpose for 
the mast well enough. So with the 


crutch, which to unprofessional eyes 
The 
answer is: ‘Ah, it is a poor thing 


seems faultless—gwé crutch. 
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to be depending on ¢hat/ Jim, ye 
mind Molloy’s boat five year ago 
come Christmas, when the rope guv 
out, and went all for’ard, and then 
went tearing through the bul’arks, 
and hove poor Davey overboard. 
He never spoke again. That ’ud 
be a poor saving; and he with the 
six children and the wife for a gen- 
tleman to take care of.’ 

On this dreadful picture the jaws 
are at once ordered, I being too 
horrified to reflect that the same ar- 
gument might apply to any article 
of the ship’s apparel. I see Mr. 
Yeo in a small punt alongside, giv- 
ing orders stentoriously,—like an 
animated figure-head that had got 
adrift,—taking great pride in the 
whole operation, which he direct- 
ed by the light of superior wis- 
dom and experience. The two 
outfitters defer to him in all 
things. At times he comes on 
board and gives way to heat and 
sarcasm, calling them ‘lubbers,’ 
and taking the tone generally of 
a man-o’-war’s captain. This cor- 
rection, however, is accepted with 
all deference. 

The greater pressure is reserved 
for the last, when, as I have given 
way in the matter of ropes and 
blocks, a grand and combined 
attack is made upon me when the 
sails are overhauled. ‘ Well, and 
that’s a poor mensel entirely. I 
never thought it was so bad. Feel 
the thinness of that, and feel there, 
sir, and there! I declare I wouldn’t 
like to go out the harbour with it. 
Well, that jib’ — doubtfully — ‘I 
suppose ’ud sarve, and the fo’sell 
fair enough. But it’s a poor consarn 
altogether.’ Or: 

‘Well, sir, when gen’Iman comes 
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to see other gen’lmen’s sels he gets 
very hard to content.’ 

* Werry. ’ard he be,’ chimes in Mr. 
Yeo from his point of command. 

‘See ’ere, sir. When you see 
them ‘ere sels bent, mark my 
word, sir, you won’t stand ’em an 
hour. In nothin’ a gen’lman’s so 
’ard to content as in his sells. Mr. 
Wadd, sir, as was with me in the 
charge o’ the Wave, he—’ 

I was growing tired of hearing 
of Mr. Ward and the Wave, so I 
struck in: ‘ Mr. Ward is nothing to 
me, and may get sails every month 
if he likes.’ 

‘To be sure, sir; and that be 
no reason for you. If one gen'l- 
man choose to lay out his money 
foolish-like, that’s no reason surely 
for another. A fool and his money 
be soon parted, they say.’ 

Thus propitiated by this artful 
sacrifice of Mr. ‘ Wadd,’ I became 
gracious again; but I was firm on 
the sails, and found them very 
‘fair’ sails in the way. What 
was the secret of this mysterious 
eagerness for new iinen for the 
lady? It slipped out casually 
during a careless conversation 
on the merits of the various sail 
‘dressmakers,’ from the undue 
pressing of the merits of ‘ Mr. 
Prosser of Rogers’ Quay,’—not 
merely urged in preference to 
others, but it being at last firmly 
insisted on that no one dut Mr. 
Prosser of ‘ Rogers’ Quay’ was 
capable of making a sail at all. 
Then I saw that such high praise 
was not to be obtained on mere 
considerations of esteem or justice ; 
just as those famous makers, 
Messrs. Erard and Messrs. Broad- 
wood, have each artists no less 
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distinguished, who can see no merit 
save in the pianos of those with 
whom they are so /éé. 

The ‘ fitting-out’ had pleasures 
of its own. The coming on board 
to watch progress and ‘ receive the 
daily reports of your officers’ was 
something new. There was a satis- 
factory sense of proprietorship in 
going below, and surveying your 
apartments, tiny as they were. The 
builderofthe Lively Jenny had done 
as much for us as he could, sub- 
ject to the conditions of space and 
tonnage. She was eminently a snug 
boat; and I had found it not a bad 
plan, when carping critics were pick- 
ing holes in her, to assume a wise 
and confidential expression, and 
talk about ‘hersnugness below.’ An- 
other valuable form I also adopted 
was depreciating her alittle. ‘You 
see, she’s none of your fine sharp- 
nosed racing craft,’ — which was 
indeed apparent to the rudest visi- 
tor ; ‘ but for a good sea-boat there is 
not her equal between this and— 
and the Faroe Isles.’ Thecritichere 
felt there wasan appeal to the unseen 
moral virtues of the craft, which 
passed show more or less, and was 
not to be disputed. Much as one 
might say of a lady, ‘She is not 
pretty, but then she is so good ;’ 
one of the most offensive com- 
pliments, as is well known, that 
can be offered to the gentle sex. 
‘No better sea-boat in a gale, and 
she’s so snug below.’ 

As we gradually got ready, the 
interior of the Jenny was found to 
be something after this pattern: 
a saloon—as well give it the 
noblest name—about eleven feet 
by eleven, not very lofty, but still 
not obliging one to stoop, with 
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two admirably roomy sofas, broad 
and comfortable, and the usual 
swing table in its middle. We had 
a little brass fire-place and chim- 
ney-piece, with a tiny door on 
each side, that led into the ‘ state- 
We made 
attempts at decorating, gilding ; 
going in a good deal for enamel 
white. Over the chimney we had 
a yacht clock, without a pendulum. 
For the possibility of the Lively 
Jenny turning 
down on occasions was hostile to 
a pendulum’s motion. On each 
side were fixed two water-colour 


rooms.’ some small 
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paintings, by a skilful hand,— one 
representing a yacht on a very 
calm day ; the other the same craft 
on a breezy day, with waves of an 
unwholesome green curling and 
foaming. I noticed that sensitive 
visitors glanced uneasily at this 
second picture, and turned away a 
little uncomfortable. 

The most delightful feature of 
our saloon was its numerous reces- 
ses, lockers, pigeon-holes, —every 
corner was utilised. ‘There was a 
satisfaction in extracting any article 
so stowed away, in plunging your 
hand deep into a recess, and pulling 
it out as you woulda rabbit. A lid 
was lifted up, and, lo, there was our 
cellar. A sofa lifted up, and there 
was a linen-press. Everything lifted 
up. But you should have seen 
the Lively Jenny’s pantry; a fresh, 
clean, bright place on your left 
hand, in what was by courtesy 
called the cock-pit, furnished with 
two Venetian sliding-panels, which 
being pushed away revealed bright 
tumblers, all secured, fixed in holes, 
or firmly gripped in little slits; 
china plates carefully ‘fended’ off 
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in little compartments on the se- 
parate cellular system; and rows 
of teacups dangling from hooks, 
where they could swing comfort- 
ably during the strongest gale. 
Opposite our pantry was the larder, 
with its Venetian shutters, and 
pronounced by Jim to be the 
coolest corner in the ship. Jim 
took great delight in the clock ; it 
was within A?s department, and he 
used, I believe, to sit listening to 
the music of its sharp click. He and 
Ed’ard found inexhaustible pleasure 
in contemplating the two pictures, 
and, as I discovered later, used to 
bring on board select friends to 
whom they exhibited those works 
of art. ‘They were considered tri- 
umphs of workmanship, but I am 
afraid not on purely artistic grounds, 
for 1 always remarked that this 
admiration was all for mere readistic 
effect, such as a block or a rope ; 
and Jim, who was a lower order of 
intellect than Ed’ard, coming from 
‘before the mast’ as it were, after 
a solemn examination, discovered 
something wrong with the burgee, 
and could not contain his delight. 
Beyond the saloon I grieve tosay we 
bade adieu to ‘ head room ;’ and in 
the ‘state cabin’ a highly-stooping, 
not to say humped, attitude was de 
rigueur, At first cruel bumps were 
the result of a moment’s forgetful- 
ness; but afterwards the position 
became easy. We communicated 
by a sort of corridor with the ‘fo’cas- 
tle,’asmall triangular place, with two 
hammocks slung, an iron ladder 
by which the mariners gained ac- 
cess to the deck, through a square 
hole like a trap-door on the stage. 
Indeed, a very tall mariner stand- 


ing up to his full height could put 
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his head through and look about 
him with ease ; though to a distant 
telescope he must have presented 
the notion of sudden decollation 
and of a human head laid upon the 
deck. Here was a good stove, 
with an ingenious variety of tin 
cases, like large magic-lanterns,— 
with round holes in which other 
tin cases fitted, and square flat 
tea-kettles with very sharp spouts ; 
all provided from the best inten- 
tions, and made to fit on ingeni- 
ously,—and which it is needless 
to say were never fitted on and 
never used. The simple saucepan, 
frying-pan, or gridiron, was_pre- 
ferred. Jim Pile was our cook, 
and could turn out anything av 
nature, and with great skill. Let 
it be added that a potato boiled 
on board in good salt-water is a 
nautical delicacy in itself. Jim 
was modest about his cookery, 
and would take a hint more readily 
than would Mrs. Mullins, down in 
the crypt on ¢erra_ firma. 

In time Jim came to do a chop 
with a piquancy that recalled the 
savoury gridiron of The Cock 
(alas, now the doomed victim of 
the Metropolitan !). But as hunger 
is vulgarly said to be the best sauce, 
though it scarcely rivals a JAZayon- 
naise, so the sea-breeze may be 
accounted the best relish, We 
have had many a pleasant sim- 
ple little feast in the cabin of 
the Lively Jenny; even with 
table and floor making two sides 
of an angle, and a very obtuse 
one also; with Jim’s red cap put 
in periodically for orders, or his 
mahogany hand mysteriously pro- 
truded with fresh viands from the 
little door that led from the kitchen. 
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FOURTH TACK. 

WHEN the quiet evening sets in, 
and the summernight follows on as 
tranquilly, then the Lively Jenny, 
no longer lively, and surrounded by 
some thirty or forty of her female 
friends, all nodding and reposing 
tranquilly, has charms of her own. 
The long arms of the harbour, 
entwined around all, are glistening 
in the moonlight like those of a 
lovely nymph. ‘There is perfect 
stillness. A little lamp twinkles 
at every bow, and its reflection 
flutters over the still waves. From 
one arm of the pier comes, over 
the water, the sound of music; the 
band still playing to lingering loi- 
terers and promenaders. The club- 
house windows are lighted up; 
now comes the cry from shore, the 
‘Something ahoy!’ and presently the 
splash of oars is heard, the pleasant 
drip and flutter, as my lord or Sir 
John is being ‘ pulled’ by his crew 
to his fine schooner, the Amaranth 
(198), R.Y.S.; the noble owner 
sitting back in the stern, having 
dined weil. 

The water has the glassy, oily 
look which is the sea’s happiest 
expression. The deck of the Jenny 
is especially favourable for reverie, 
and one could sit there and look 
and listen for hours, not uncon- 
scious, too, of that true friend,— 
fragrant cigar, or more familiar 
pipe. Now the noble Alethea, vic- 
tor in fifty races, has spread her 
white wings to the night, and is 
stealing away from us quietly as 
she came, leaving no sign—a cup 
or two the richer, for this yachting 
does, to a certain extent, promote 
selfishness, and its professors, the 
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merest birds of passage—they light- 
ly come and lightly go—are always 
looking to the head of their ves- 
sels, and never behind. When we 
return to the little saloon of the 
Jenny, it is well lighted up, and 
looking comfortable, inviting to a 
book or a game, and its row of 
skylight windows cast cheerful light 
upon the waters. Then comes the 
night, and sleep on the snuggest 
of couches until the return of the 
fresh morning, when all the other 
Lively Jennies about are dipping 
their plumes, paddling and splash- 
ing like ducks; every deck being 
‘sluiced’ down by strange beings 
in strange costume. 

Jim and Ed’ard’s spirits rise tre- 
mendously when there is a prospect 
of business or ‘ugly weather.’ One 
day Ed’ard, who is always prying 
about for defects (he is of a gloomy 
turn, and anticipates the worst from 
any defect; whereas Jim, more 
cheerful, thinks everything will do, 
or at least sarve), discovers that 
the ‘jaws o’ the boom is teetotally 
gone ; which vague description, on 
official examination, is resolved 
into a certain slackness in the 
bolting, which does not seem very 
dangerous. Jim, appealed to, said, 
as usual, it would do, if it was sarved 
or spliced round. Ed’ard shook 
his head, and, without preface, told 
the story of Bill Saxby, who was 
standing for’ard, as it might be 
where his ’onor was now, and the 
wind beatin’ now this side and now 
that ; and Bill was warned the jaws 
was not tight, when suddin’ they 
gave out, and the heel of the boom 
went for’ard and took Bill on the 
chest ; and ¢hat ’ud be a poor busi- 
ness. Bill never spoke again ; and 
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the genelman as owned the yacht 
was allowing the widder and her 
five children ten shillings a week, 
as of course—the thing happening 
aboard his vessel. 

The awful moral to be drawn 
from this narrative was apparent. 
Jim at once shifted his place from 
‘forard’ to ‘ aft.’ Eyes of suspicion 
and distrust were bent on the weak 
place. It was like a gun that 
might go off at any moment. It 
was no harm to take ‘advice and 
opinion’ on the matter; and we 
sailed away a few miles to a port 
where a nautical doctor’s surgery 
lay convenient. This physician 
shook his head on feeling his pa- 
tient’s pulse, but undertook to set 
all right in a few hours. On coming 
back from this visit very heavy 
weather set in, and a strong gale. 
Then Ed’ard’s and Jim’s spirits 
rose ; and we had every stitch set, 
for the glass was very stormy. 
We turned a corner of land which 
had been a little shelter, but in turn- 
ing the rude gale caught the yacht 
suddenly and pushed her down on 
one side. Over she went with a 
sweep and a swirl, and a great 
wave came bursting in over us all. 
There was no standing up. Now 
Ed’ard is down on the deck, tiller 
in hand, and his feet against the 
rail. Now Ed’ard is dancing and 
skipping .about on the steep _hill- 
side ; loosening this rope, tighten- 
ing that, hauling at the ‘ weather 
lift,” hanging on to the ‘lee run- 
ner.’ Now the sea gets more over- 
bearing, and comes bursting and 
boiling over the rail—nearly to the 
foot of the mast; but we feel the 
spring, and that she is tearing 
along in fine style. It is positively 
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exhilarating, though the waves are 
dashing at us every moment, and 
drenching us. 

We must give Ed’ard the credit 
of a good remark, which showed 
that he had an acute view of human 
character. One very stormy day we 
were looking out on an iron-gray sea 
—when all sober and correct craft 
were lying ‘ snug’ in harbour, and 
two or three yachts—snowy sea- 
gulls—were ‘cracking on’ with all 
sail spread, enjoying the ‘fun.’ 
Ed’ard turned to me, and in a slow 
measured way, and with a nod of 
his head towards the sea-gulls, said: 

‘Well, sir, they fears nothin’, 
’cause they nows nothin’.’ 

From Ed’ard too I had a little 
narrative, which he told with some 
humour. It had happened some 
years before, when the fine yacht, 
the Cassandra, was lying in port. 
The noble owner was having a 
little dance on his noble deck. 
There was present ‘a genelman 
from shore,’ who danced a great 
deal, and perhaps enjoyed himself 
in other fashions also, and who, 
about one o'clock A.M., took a 
strange fancy to getting down over 
the side into the punt, which was 
‘astarn.’ Thus in 2 dreamy state 
of mind he lay down on his back, 
his hands under his head, his eyes 
upturned to the welkin. He felt 
not the cool breeze, all accoutred 
as he was in the slender costume 
in which we equip ourselves for 
the dance. In fact, he wished to 
be cool, and would not have dis- 
pensed with the grateful breeze, 
for he was heated with his exer- 
tions. (N.B. The commander 
had a private band, having mu- 
sical sailors.) Presently the truant 
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dozed a little, or was said to have 
dozed ; but he always denied it. 
No one missed him ; or, at least, 
no one thought of looking for 
him in the punt. The music from 
the sailors (two violins and an ac- 
cordion—/fhat was the orchestra) 
was borne to his ears, and made 
him more dreamy. But towards 
three it was time to break up; 
stately gig, punt of first and se- 
cond degree, with shore - boats 
chartered specially by the noble 
owner, who did everything in 
right royal style, were looked for. 
What was this? Punt number 
two was missing. What was the 
meaning? Had one of his, the 
commodore’s, ruffians taken ad- 
vantage of the festivities to slip 
ashore? He would discharge 
‘the whole gang’ in the morning ; 
the skipper meanwhile cutting them 
off provisionally from all chances 
of future salvation. But they are 
all there ; and Bill Somebody now 
recollects ‘as ow a gent had got 
over the side, but thought as ’ow 
he had come back.’ That was 
Jenkinwaters; and the commo- 
dore thinks it ‘uncommon free’ on 
Jenkinwaters’ side to take such 
a d—d liberty. But Bill again 
comes and discovers that ‘here 
are the hoars of the punt.’ 

Jenkinwaters had in fact shaken 
loose the painter, or rope that fas- 
tened him to the yacht. Slowly, 
slowly he had drifted away with- 
out a sound, 

The moon changed her position 
as he did his. An ebb-tide was 
runing—the tides at K. are 
proverbially strong. He was borne 
out, nicely carried past the abutt- 
ing piers without touching. 
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The light’us-keeper saw him, and 
was amazed; a gent with a vast 
expanse of embroidered shirt-front, 
white tie, and his hands under 
his head, lying down in a punt, 
—there was an incongruity that 
amazed even Aim, as he deposed 
afterwards. He went in and told 
his wife, who received the state- 
ment with incredulity, and a refer- 
ence to indulgence in drink. The 
unhappy votary of pleasure was 
borne away more swiftly now that 
he was clear of the harbour, and 
was soon out at sea. Then at last 
he felt a little chill, and thought 
he would go back to the dancers 
(he Aad been asleep, else how could 
he not have missed the music — 
nautical violins, accordion, &c.?). 

Imagine that man’s feelings as 
he sat up and looked round him, 
in his dress-shirt, dress-coat, found 
that there were no oars, and that 
the lighthouse was already a faint 
speck in the distance. Did he cry 
out? He would never own this. 
He was in that terrible situation 
over twenty-four hours, and was 
at length picked up by a collier, 
whose crew were, from his peculiar 
costume, inclined totreat the matter 
as ajoke and pass by ; but his frantic 
demeanour undeceivedthem. They 
had literally to chase him down, for 
the perverse punt would go on its 
own course. They were about to 
leave him again, as it was a long 
time before, in his despair, he 
could make them understand he 
had no oars. He was famished 
with cold, hunger, and saturated 
with sea water. The collier had 
noticed him going round in circles, 
the special motion of an oarless 
punt. 
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I rancy that when people apply 
the term ‘flirt’ to others, they 
do so in a more or less oppro- 
brious sense: the more oppro- 
brious in the case of the male, 
the less in the case of the female, 
flirt. According to them, what is 
sauce for the goose is not sauce for 
the gander. The criminality differs 
in degree according to the sex of 
the offender. For instance, Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere may 
‘break a country heart 
For practice, ere she go to town; 

and, though the Laureate lashes 
her prettily in verse, Society. does 
not castigate her at all, in fact; 
though hers be a bad case, and 
there be an italicised ¢hat across 
her victim’s throat which she had 
hardly cared to see. But let a 
Crosbie play the same game with a 
Lily Dale, and even though there be 
no Lady Alexandrina in the case, 
and the victim does not by any 
means die, Crosbie is howled at as 
a heartless flirt. They called Lady 
Clara a flirt, too ; but était deffé- 
rent, cela! The real reason for this 
distinction which the majority ofon- 
lookers make, and which after all is 
not such an unfair one as it seems, 
is that, while they chivalrously or 
contemptuously accord a woman 
the right of attacking the defence- 
less male with all or any such wea- 
pons as nature or art give her, they 
consider, or argue, that when the 
male arms himself with these wea- 


pons and wages a woman’s war 
against (hypothetically) defenceless 
women, he is fighting unfairly, and 
taking unlawful advantage. As he 
would be, of course, if all women 
he encountered were Lily Dales. 
How many do you suppose are? 
Yet the howl against the male 
flirt which arises when his victim 
makes her moan, or brings her 
action, is a good useful howl; and 
women do well always to have it 
ready for him. He may have been 
unskilful, or unlucky, and is conse- 
quently undeserving of the slightest 
pity ; or, more probably, he is one 
of a really noxious species of the 
tribe, viz. the ‘professional killer ? 
and merits merciless extermination 
whenever and wherever he may be 
caught. All male flirts, however, are 
not of this sort. Up to a well- 
defined point they are rather useful 
members of society, as at present 
constituted, than otherwise. With 
certain natural capabilities, and a 
certain (indispensable, though un- 
definable) feminine turn of mind, 
they have usually devoted study to 
the acquirement, time to the prac- 
tice, of a difficult but agreeable art. 
For, let me remark en parenthése, 
flirtation zs an art, though it may 
appear a simple business enough to 
the inexperienced. You watch the 
progress of a little affair in a ball- 
room corner, or on a staircase 
among the orange-trees, or between 
the hoops and the pauses of a game 
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on a croquet-ground, and you think 
in your innocence that the two 
players have never rehearsed, never 
worked over, never studied every 
line of their respective parts with 
someone else, never practised all 
their pretty and effective stage-busi- 
ness on other boards. That looks 
and words and gestureand tonemay 
seem and sound so real, without any 
trouble beforehand. A/ons donc ! 
Try for yourself to-morrow. Take 
a turn with a proficient like Lady 
Fairelesyeux, or Blanche Beaure- 
gard, and see where you will find 
yourself at the end of the first quar- 
ter of an hour—an evil fifteen min- 
utes it will be for you, I promise 
you. My lady or mademoiselle 
will drop you pityingly—for they 
know their own strength, and we 
will suppose you to have done your 
best, as they will suppose ; but you 
will find a practised male flirt in- 
stalled in your room before you 
have found your feet again, and 
will be fain to admit honestly that 
the little game is not quite so easy 
as you imagined. 

Up to a certain point the male 
flirt, if not a particularly admir- 
able, is, certes, a highly advanta- 
geous institution. Flirtation is 
the salt of society; and women 
cannot flirt alone, or with their 
own kind. Hence the _bene- 
ficent providing of a masculine 
variety. For a flirt feminine flirts 
to flirt; a coquette coquettes to 
conquer. The last takes to break- 
ing the ‘country heart,’ when she 
cannot find anything better; the 
first does not care to play at all 
when she hasn’t a proper partner. 

The proper partner is naturally 
precious in her eyes; and on the 
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whole he is tolerably well treated, 
so long as he contents himself with 
being a flirt, purely and simply, 
and does not ambitiously develop 
into the ‘killer.’ He has mastered 
his craft thoroughly, and delights 
in the exercise thereof; he flutters 
in and out of pleasant places like 
the butterfly he is, and few doors 
are ever closed against him, for he 
is ornamental, and generally innoc- 
uous. <A knack of making himself 
acceptable to women is part of his 
stock-in-trade ; and austerest ma- 
trons, who look sourly enough at 
Lady Faire, have a half-contempt- 
uous kindness for him. Mammas 
and chaperones agree there is no 
real harm in him, poor fellow; 
and ask him to lunch pretty often 
after Park, and down into the 
country in September, and are not 
even disturbed when Helen or 
Maud gives him two after-supper 
fast dances and the deau-fil/s that is 
to be looks glum. They know, 
the wise women, what a valuable 
animal for ‘forcing the pace’ a 
flirting Detrimental sometimes is. 
Then, women who flirt are always 
ready to flirt with him; and on 
him that amusement never palls. 
And his partners don’t bore 
him by any absurd jealousy. He 
may have half-a-dozen affairs in 
hand at the same time, and carry 
them all through without a contre- 
temps, though this ‘plurality of 
spoons’ be known or guessed. No 
woman ever dreams of quarrelling 
with him. They 
‘laugh and love together, 
And weave with foam and feather, 
And wind and words the tether’ 


it pleases both to play with. But 
there is never a serious ‘scene’ 
AA 
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when it snaps. 
this, you know, 


Light love, like 


* stands clear of thunder, 
And safe from winds at sea,’ 
So, likewise, no maid or mother 
ever plots marriage against the pure 
and simple male flirt. He is quite 
safe from that; supposed to have 
no ‘intentions ; to be a harmless 
‘chartered libertine’ whom it would 
be simply ridiculous to call to 
serious account. If he can keep him- 
self heart-whole—and he ought not 
to find, and for the most part does 
not, much difficulty in doing that— 
and be satisfied with amour souffié, 
all his butterfly life he need never 
know the dyspepsia and the bore- 
dom of heavier matrimonial ban- 
quets. He is generally long-lived. 
Sexagenarian male flirtsare common 
enough ; and I know one at least 
of threescore and ten who is a 
wonderful performer still. There 
is no great mental wear and tear, 
you see; the sword does not wear 
out the scabbard. Prude donatus at 
last, the male flirt retires to con- 
templative repose, chanting the 
sense of De Musset’s 
‘J'ai long-temps parcouru le monde, 
Et l'on m’a vu de toute part 


Courtiser la brune, la blonde, 
Aimer, soupirer au hasard ;’ 


with, let us charitably hope, not 
too melancholy satisfaction, for 
society can better afford to lose a 
better man than this sort of male 


flirt. Men of the right tempera- 
ment for the work, of the, so to 
speak, ¢picene gender it requires, 
who give their whole time and 
often not inconsiderable powers to 
it, are easy enough to sneer at, I 
admit. They don’t preach or prac- 
tise anything very grand or noble, 
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these professors of (face Mr. Dallas) 
the true ‘ gay science.’ But the flirt- 
ing male who throughout his career 
has the wisdom and prudence and 
self-command o/y to flirt and not 
to ‘kill—ah! women mourn the 
loss of such a one more than the 
loss of you or me, my friend ; deman- 
dez-les plutéit! Don’t attack him 
or his memory in their presence ; 
they will fight tooth and nail for 
him, and rout you with severe 
slaughter. All women worth their 
salt in society protect the harmless 
necessary flirt ; but all good women 
and true come down mercilessly on 
the obnoxious ‘ killer.’ And it can- 
not be denied that they are justified 
in doing so to the uttermost. 

The ‘killer’ fights on their ground, 
with their weapons, against their 
sex; fights, too, with the buttons 
off the foils, and with intent to 
do grievous harm,— has stolen, 
in short, all the advantages which 
the flirt coquette is accustomed to 
take when she attacks the defence- 
less male, and which she looksupon 
as her own. No wonder that the 
feminine sense of justice is outraged, 
and that you all, mesdames, wage 
war to the knife against this foe. 
It is true that he argues that what 
is fair for you is fair for him; 
and hints that you are not all ig- 
norant or innocent of Laertes’ 
trick of fence; that he has suffered 
many things at your hands before 
retaliating, and that he is only put- 
ting what you have taught him into 
practice ; and so on. Apres? Be- 
cause you have made him burn his 
fingers is that any reason why he 
should carry fire and sword into 
your territory? Because you cheat 
and lie, and deal falsely and cruelly 
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in the exercise of your pretty wo- 
manly prerogatives, is that any 
reason why he should pay you 
back in similar coin? Bah! Of 
course not. So, sus-dé /—taiaut ! 
At him and down with him ; worry 
the life out of him, and exter- 
minate him. I’ve nothing to say 
against it. The ‘killer’ spoils real 
flirtation ; demoralises the game, 
just as a foreign ‘red-leg’ will play 
the mischief with a Norfolk covey, 
and should be put an end to as 
ruthlessly, at every opportunity. 
Sooth to say, when, having my 
unguarded moments like other 
men, I feel inclined to take some 
Lily Dale on trust, and see some 
ballroom ‘killer’ making ready his 
bow and sharpening his arrows @ 
son intention; when I watch his 
oft-practised manceuvres, the femi- 
nine delicacy and deadliness of his 


advance, the feminine cunning and 
cruelty of his stab,—I begin to be 
conscious of a desire to interfere, 
pococurante philosopher as I think 


myself. One reflection, however, 
has always stopped me in time; 
that some day he will come into 
your hands, probably, mesdames 
the avengers ; and worse could not 
befall him. To your tender mercies 
I leave him now. Besides the flirt 
by profession, and the professional 
‘killer,’ there is one other, and the 
purer, form of male flirt. I mean 
the flirt who is born one—the flirt 
by nature ; the man who from his 
tenderest years does, to paraphrase 
the Laureate slightly, 
‘but flirt because he must, 
And spoon but as the linnets sing ;’ 

who takes to flirtation as a duck 
takes to water, as easily as he takes 
food or breath, and with no more 
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malice aforethought. I am hon- 
oured with the friendship of a male 
flirt of this species, and, with his 
full permission, have studied him 
attentively for some years. My 
impression is, that if you took away 
this man’s flirtation from him he 
would pine and die—probably of 
atrophy, as if you had starved him. 
He can’t live without it; just as 
some men can’t live without al- 
cohol. Yet it has no bad effect 
on him; on the contrary, it agrees 
with him perfectly ; and, enormous 
as must be the amount of it he fas: 
got through, as faras I can learn 
it has done no harm to anybody 
else. While the ordinary flirt lives 
to flirt, this one flirts to live. At 
the tender age of ten he was 
fairly launched in his career, and 
from then till now he has, he 
confesses, flirted systematically 
with every flirtable woman with 
whom he has been thrown for five 
minutes together. Not long ago 
the most curious fate possible befell 
him. Someone married him. The 
shock, he told me afterwards, ra- 
ther bewildered him for a day or 
two. But in less than a week he 
was seen at the open window of 
some lakeland cottage, engaged, 
with his usual air of tranquil en- 
joyment, at his favourite amuse- 
ment. He was lying on a sof 
flirting with his wife. As he evinced 
no symptoms of being tired of her 
ina month, little Mrs. Algy fancied 
she had made a great cure, and 
vaingloriously carried her patient 
back to London. To parade her 
success, she rashly made him take 
her to the first ball they were bid- 
den to. His unwillingness to go 
himself, or to be left by her, en- 
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chanted madame. So she was in- 
exorable ; and they went. She 
walked away from him with os- 
tentatious carelessness to dance. 
When she came back to look for 
him, he had disappeared. She 
found him at last in a sheltered 
nook in the conservatory, side-by- 
side with a pet partner of his in 
former days, being fanned. That 
night there was a little scene in 
the conjugal apartment in Bolton- 
‘street. Algy listened wonderingly. 
When she had done: 
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‘Give up flirting, Baby?’ he re- 
peated plaintively ; ‘well, if you 
don’t like it, you know—But O, 
Baby, I didn’t think you were 
sick of me already ’ Meaning that 
abstinence would be fatal to him, 
and that she might look to be rid 
of him soon. 

From that day Mrs. Algy saw 
her error. I am glad to say she 
connives now, in the most open 
and barefaced manner, at any 


number of flirtations her darling 
may hold necessary to his existence. 








WHAT ABOUT ABYSSINIA ? 


BY AN OLD CAMPAIGNER. 


Ir ‘in the multitude of counsel- 
lors there is safety,’ the expedition 
to Abyssinia ought certainly to be 
one of the least perilous campaigns 
ever undertaken by any civilised 
government. From the moment 
it was decided by the authorities 
that a force should be sent to King 
Theodore’s dominions, to compel 
his majesty to give up the British 
subjects he has so long detained 
in captivity, every person who had 
any suggestions to offer on the sub- 


ject has given the government ad- 
vice upon the free-and-gratis prin- 


ciple. Of course each individual 
has his own particular crotchet. 
One strongly recommends that in- 
stead of 10,000 fighting, only 5000 
picked soldiers should be sent; 
and that of these a// should be men 
able to fight. ‘The inferences to be 
drawn from this gentleman’s letter 
are, that English generals are in 
the habit of acting without cau- 
tion ; and that it is the custom to 
fill the ranks of our army with men 
who are not trained, or not physi- 
cally fit, for warfare. This writer 
can hardly have followed the ac- 
counts of our expeditionary cam- 
paigns in India, ifhe believes that 
any want of caution is usually 
shown by the leaders of our forces 
when before the enemy. He is 
probably ignorant that invariably, 


on the eve of a regiment being 
about to embark or march for 
active service, the medical officers 
make a minute inspection of the 
men, and that all non-commis- 
sioned officers or soldiers who are 
unfit for work are always left at the 
dépét. A certain A. H. G. sug- 
gests that, as the campaign into 
Abyssinia is decided upon, ‘ the 
authorities should at once fix upon 
the base of their operations and 
the port of debarkation.’ This 
gentleman doubtless imagines that 
our general officers leave suclt 
matters to chance; and that after 
the troops have embarked at Suez, 
Sir Robert Napier will go steam- 
ing up and down the Red Sea 
looking for a convenient spot to 
land ; just as a picnic party taking 
an ‘outing’ in the Southampton 
waters might do before they 
should decide where to lunch. A 
third adviser warns the authorities 
against the guinea-worm, which, 
he says, attacks all Europeans, and 
ninety-five per cent of the natives 
in Abyssinia. A fourth says ‘no ; 
that it is the tape-worm, not the 
guinea-worm, that has to be feared.’ 
A fifth recommends that mules be 
used as the beasts of burden with 
the expedition ; a sixth says mules 
are worse than useless, and that 
bullocks should be provided. A 
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seventh declares mules and bullocks 
are equally bad, and that camels are 
the thing ; an eighth says that nei- 
ther mules, bullocks, nor camels 
are of any use, and that elephants 
should be brought from India for 
the campaign. Lastly, a ninth sug- 
gests that no brute beasts will be 
half so useful as coolies, advises 
that a number of those hard-work- 
ing individuals should be at once 
imported from Bengal, given a 
handful of rice per day each, and 
declares that upon this very spare 
food they can work better and 
longer than any dumb animals in 
the world. 

The multitude of counsellors is 
increasing day by day, much, I 
should imagine, to the delight of 
the editor of the Zimes; for at 
this season ‘copy’ is scarce, and 
the conductor of a daily paper 
must be glad to get anything 
wherewith to fill his columns. It 
is to be hoped that Sir Hope 
Grant, the Quartermaster-general 
of the English army, does not read 
the Zimes; for what between ad- 
vice about artillery, breech-load- 
ers, pack-saddles, portable filters, 
Liebig’s condensed meat, ham- 
mocks with iron supports for each 
man in the force, cotton pillows 
‘to be sent out in large quantities,’ 
the commissariat, the modes of 
transport, the ammunition, and the 
suggestions for water-supply, there 
is enough to drive anyone who 
feels that he has to bear a certain 
amount of the responsibility con- 
nected with the expedition out of 
his mind. 

I do not propose to follow any 
of these gentlemen in their pecu- 
liar lines. Before I turned my 
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sword into a steel pen, I took a 
part in more than one Indian cam- 
paign, and witnessed two expedi- 
tions by French troops. In our 
own service I have always seen 
that the authorities took care to 
prevent failure, and to provide 
against expected contingencies. 
The expedition to Abyssinia is 
to be commanded by Sir Robert 
Napier, a man who, although still 
young enough to be active and 
energetic, is a soldier of forty 
years’ experience, and who long 
ago established a reputation for 
military capacity, which he has 
added to every time he has been 
in the field. It is now twenty years 
since, as commander of a brigade 
in the Sikh war, Sir Robert showed 
that he had profited by his pre- 
vious twenty years’ training in that 
splendid corps, the Bengal Engi- 
neers. Subsequently, during the 
campaigns and expeditions across 
the Sutlej, and afterwards during 
the mutiny at Lucknow, and in 
China, he worked well. The three 
best soldiers we have had of late 
years in the English army— Lord 
Clyde, Lord Strathnairn, and Sir 
Hope Grant—had and have the 
very highest opinion of Sir Robert. 
The arrangements for the expedi- 
tion, and the supplies with which it 
will afterwards be supported, will 
be regulated partly by the Bombay 
Government, of which Sir Robert 
Napier, as Commander-in-chief of 
that Presidency, is a member, partly 
by Sir Hope Grant, as Quarter- 
master-general, and partly by Lord 
Longford, Under Secretary-at-War. 
The former is an officer of great 
Indian experience, and must natu- 
rally be anxious that his old lieuten- 
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ant, who commanded a brigade 
under him in China, should be well 
supported. The Earl of Longford, 
better knownas Colonel Pakenham, 
has had great experience in the 
field, both in the Crimea and in 
India. In any other country but 
England he would be at the head 
of the War-Office. We may there- 
fore confidently rely upon care 
being taken to prevent mistakes. 
Nor in the selection of the sub- 
ordinate leaders of the expedition 
does it appear that anything has 
been left to chance. The two 
divisions of infantry under Sir 
Robert Napier are to be command- 
ed by Generals Staveley and Mal- 
colm, both active men, of consider- 
able experience in Indian warfare, 
and neither of them over forty- 
five years of age. The cavalry— 
selected, with the exception of a 
couple of English squadrons, from 
the Indian irregular horse—is to be 
under Merewether,—a pupil of the 
late famous Colonel Jacob, of the 
celebrated ‘Scinde Horse,’ — an 
officer who for a quarter of a cen- 
tury has done duty with the native 
cavalry of the East. Nominations 
like these it would be difficult to 
praise too highly. 

Few men who have soldiered in 
earnest think that a campaign like 
the one we are about to under- 
take can be carried out without 
some mishap. A military expedi- 
tion is not like a ball or a dinner- 
party, where everything can be so 
ordered that no mistakes whatever 
can occur. But I believe that four- 
fifths of the fears and dread sur- 
mises expressed by people who 
know nothing whatever of the sub- 
ject are as absurd as they are un- 
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founded. In 1841,I—in thosedays 
a young subaltern in the goth re- 
giment—was sent with the expedi- 
tion which, under General Nott, 
advanced from Candahar upon Ca- 
bool, in order to codperate with 
General Pollock, who was advanc- 
ing by the Kyber Pass upon the 
same place. The object of both 
armies was the liberation of Lady 
Sale, General Elphinstone, and the 
other British prisoners then in the 
hands of Akhbar Khan and the 
other Affghan chiefs. Before, be- 
hind, to the right and to the left, 
the country was filled with enemies. 
We had nothing upon which to fall 
back. General England had had 
to fight his way through the Bolan 
Pass, and that road was—all roads 
in fact were—completely closed to 
us as a way of retreat. Had we 
failed—had our supplies failed (and 
we had 8000 men, besides at least 
16,000 camp-followers, natives of 
Bombay and Bengal, whom we were 
obliged to take back to their own 
country or else they would have all 
been massacred),—not a man of us 
would ever have lived to see Bri- 
tish India again.* Our start under 
that gallant old man Nott was like 
drawing the sword and throwing 
away the scabbard. There were 
only two European regiments, the 
4oth and 4st, with the force, be- 
sides a European troop of Horse 
Artillery and a European battery. 
Surely that was a more decided 
leap in the dark than the Abyssi- 
nian expedition will be. We did not 
expect that all would go smoothly, 


* One of the officers who contributed 
most to the success of this expedition was 
Lieutenant Nelson of the goth, who was 
acting as commissariat-officer. 
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nor did it. To those who are to 
go through this Abyssinian cam- 
paign, and particularly to such as 
are in situations of responsibility, 
great credit will be due if the un- 
dertaking succeeds, as there is 
every moral chance it will. But 
no good can come of exaggerating 
the difficulties of the undertaking. 
The port of Massowah, where the 
troops are to disembark, is said to 
be one of the hottest places in the 
world. Is it hotter than Aden? 
—than Sukker on the Indus? 
where I was once encamped with a 
wing of the goth regiment, in 
August 1840, when the thermome- 
ter in our mess-tent at sunset 
averaged 120 degrees; and I have 
often had, as orderly officer, to 
enter in my report the thermo- 
meter of the hospital-tent as 125 
at the same hour.* And yet we 
lived through nine weeks of this, 
and had very few sick. It is 
absurd to say that the troops 
of the Abyssinian expedition will 
not have to endure very great 
heat ; but other soldiers have had 
to suffer equally from the same 
cause, and have been healthy. If 
the men wear flannel, do not drink 
raw spirits, and have good white 
sun-proof covers for their heads, 
the sun will do them very little— 
if any —harm. 

Moreover, make what haste we 
can both in England and India, 
the troops will not be able to land 
at Massowah before the end of 
November. At that season the 
cold weather will have set in; and 
it is said that until the end of 

* The mess and hospital tents are always 


the largest in a regiment, and consequently 
the coolest, 
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March rain falls every day, al- 
though not much, in the lowlands 
of Abyssinia. With ordinary expe- 
dition, and a fair amount of favour- 
ing fortune, a large portion of the 
force ought to be ready to move 
within a week after they are landed ; 
and a ten days’ continued march 
ought to carry them to the higher 
districts, where the climate is said 
to be remarkably healthy. Here, 
however, will begin one of the chief 
difficulties of the expedition, that 
of the means of transport. 

Twice in mylife—once in Algiers, 
and more lately in Syria—I have 
seen expeditions of French troops; 
and from what I witnessed in both 
countries, and in India ona smaller 
scale, I have no doubt that the mule 
is the best and the most hardy ani- 
mal on which to depend as a beast 
of burden. Properly laden, and 
with pack-saddles made to fit, he 
is quicker in his paces, nearly as 
hardy in his food, and less likely to 
suffer in a country to which he 
is not accustomed, than either the 
camel or the bullock. The pace 
of the former is one mile in the 
hour, the latter at least two, slower 
than the ordinary march of troops, 
and both are very liable to become 
foot-sore in hilly and stony coun- 
tries. As beasts of draft mules 
are worth nothing; but when used 
for carrying, I invariably found that 
the few officers who had them in 
India always had their baggage at 
the new encamping-ground long 
before that which was carried by 
camels arrived. 

In 1860, when the French ex- 
peditionary army was sent to Syria, 
after the massacres of the Chris- 
tians in that province, they brought 
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with them from Algiers the finest 
and most useful military train pos- 
sible. The regiment was called 
the Zrain ad’ Afrique; and except- 
ing the officers and non-commis- 
sioned, the men were all mounted 
on mules. This corps was divided 
into squadrons, each squadron con- 
sisting of one first and one second 
captain, two lieutenants, two sub- 
lieutenants, a sergeant-major, four 
sergeants, four corporals, a hun- 
dred privates, and they had two 
hundred mules. Each soldier had 
charge of two mules; and the lat- 
ter were the largest and strongest 
beasts of the kind I ever saw, 
more so even than those met with 
in Spain. The men were all se- 
lected from parts of France where 
mules are used, and took as much 
care and were as proud of their 
animals as a Hungarian Hussar is 
of his horse. In addition to the 
universal red trousers of the 
French army, they wore a short 
white-canvas frock, a small red 
cap like a fez, and were armed 
with a short carbine and a long 
cut-and-thrust bayonet-sword. I 
once accompanied a convoy of 
these animals, carrying provisions 
to one of the French ports on the 
eastern side of Lebanon; and was 
surprised at the celerity with 
which the animals moved over 
the worst of those bad roads, as 
well as at the absence of sore backs 
amongst them. For nine months, 
and in every kind of weather, these 
mules did all the carrying work of 
the expedition, which consisted of 
Gooo fighting men. Just before 
the troops embarked for France, 
one of the officers of the corps in- 
formed me that in the two squad- 
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rons, consisting of 200 mules, they 
only lost four animals, and had not 
had more than a dozen cases of 
sore backs during the expedition. 

I see that officers have been sent 
to several parts of Spain and the 
Levant to purchase mules for the 
expedition, and that each purchas- 
ing party is accompanied by avete- 
rinary surgeon. Such a measure 
commends itself at once. In an 
undertaking of this kind there is 
no economy equal to that of se- 
curing as perfect efficiency as can 
be procured for money. And here 
justice ought to be done the offi- 
cials. From first to last the pre- 
parations show that we are begin- 
ning to be emancipated from the 
government of red-tapism; not a 
small matter for a nation which 
may at any time be involved in a 
war, although the last to seek a 
cause of quarrel. 

The great difficulty of the expe- 
dition will be the selection of a 
place where the transport-service 
and baggage-animals may be or- 
ganised, and shaped into some- 
thing like a baggage-train; and 
where the great dépot of our com- 
missariat ought to be established. 
Some of the counsellors of whom 
I have spoken before suggest Mas- 
sowah, others Bombay ; but both are 
objectionable. To purchase mules 
at Malta, or in Syria, or in Spain, 
ship them to Bombay, and then 
bring them back to the coast of 
Abyssinia, is a measure which not 
the most incompetent official could 
contemplate. | Massowah is un- 
healthy; and, moreover, before 
landing in an enemy’s country, we 
ought to have our baggage-corps 
in something like order ; for in an 
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expedition like this, the first step 
tells greatly towards future success, 
or the reverse. Surely, either in 
the neighbourhood of Cairo or 
of Suez, the Viceroy would not 
object to the needful organisation 
being carried out. Either place 
would be on the road to Abyssinia. 
We do not want to station troops 


in Egypt, but merely to prepare 
there the means of feeding them, 
clothing them, and carrying their 
baggage. And the money which 
an English commissariat generally 
sows broadcast would be by no 
means a matter of small considera- 
tion in a country so poor as the 
land of the Pharaohs. 
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Il, 


Miss Brand to Miss Effingham. 


My DEAREST Mary,—Dearest and 
most childish of all prudes, I shall 
answer the éas¢ part of your letter 
first. Who am I, that this warning 


should gravely have been given 
unto me? Am I a child (after 
the experiences of four London 
seasons and five winters—for re- 
member I came out, like miseltoe, 
one cold Christmas-time, five years 
ago) that you should accuse me of 


a girlish weakness for a handsome 
face, and warn me against an im- 
prudent attachment for a fiirt, 
whose conquests have stretched 
over several counties, and who, 
for all I know, sighs like Herodo- 
tus, or Alexander, or Vespasian, or 
whatever the odd person’s name 
was, for worlds to conquer still un- 
known? No, I think you might 
safely trust my poor heart to my 
own safe-keeping; goodness knows 
it is hard enough wow, whatever it 
may have been once—at all events, 
you might give me credit for suffi- 
cient sense and sufficient feeling 
not to commit myself to any im- 
prudent effusion of sentiment, nor 
to anticipate or even wish for a 
declaration of attachment which is 
withheld. I am happy enough as 
I am; there is no reason why I 
should look out for a home ; and I 
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think it very hard that I may not 
amuse myself ex attendant mieux. 
I suppose that every woman, more 
or less consciously, looks forward 
to marriage as the end and aim of 
her existence; but at present I 
feel like a schoolboy home for the 
holidays—I have nothing definite 
to do, my time lies in my hands, my 
summer-tide of life is now, and my 
task-work only looms in the dis- 
tant future. So, why may I not 
play an occasional game at nine- 
pins, and even knock down the 
stateliest of the ninepins, if I can? 
Where the world we live in is most 
cruel is, I think, in this, that it 
can neither understand nor permit 
friendship between an attractive 
man and (may I say it, Mary?) a 
not wzattractive woman. Why, be- 
cause Willy Campbell is handsome 
and admired, and I may also have 
my share of admiration, we should 
therefore not be given credit for 
being able to feel pleasure in each 
other’s society, and in the inter- 
change of opinions which happen 
to agree in many points—why we 
should not remain friends, without 
love or marriage being talked of 
or wished for on either side—is 
a fact which passes my limited 
powers of understanding, and will 











continue to do so, should I even 
live so long as the late Madame 
Tussaud, or any other patriarch. 
Nor do I quite see why, in your 
epigrammatic manner, you should 
assert that handsome men, as a 
tule, ‘have no serious intentions.’ 
I suppose they, also, must marry 
some day, as well as the ugly ones, 
only, perhaps, they are a little 
longer making up their minds; 
but if you wish me to go in for 
pure unadulterated ugliness, I have 
it under my hands, in the shape of 
uncle Henry’s curate at Brandon, 
whose left eye squints so violently 
that it has forced his right leg into 
being several inches shorter than 
the other. Now, my dear, I hope 
this long piece of prose -will have 
convinced you of the clearness of 
my understanding, and that you 
will not put down the story I am 
about to relate to the weakness or 
credulity of mind of which you 
seem inclined to suspect me. For 
I havea ghost-story to tell you, a 
real true ghost-story, the more 
charming for being true; and you 
should have heard it at least five 
minutes ago, if you had not chosen 
to write me a sermon which re- 
quired a long and reasonable an- 
swer. 

Do you remember Southcote, 
that charming old place of the 
Hyltons, which is about eight miles 
from Brandon, and which is let 
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to some rich retired cotton-spinners 
of the name of Hall? Yes, you 
must remember it, even if you 
never have been there, for you see 
its gables from the top of the park 
at Brandon,—a queer, quaint old 
house of red brick, with many 
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gables and more windows, none of 
which exactly matches the other; 
—each seems expecting to find 
its like in the corresponding gable, 
but, never finding it, stares out re- 
solutely, in a perfectly independent 
manner, upon the fine old trees 
scattered over those two or three 
fields which the owners dignify by 
the name of Southcote Chase. 

If you are so stupid as not to 
remember the dear old house, you 
must remember Olivia Hall, in 
blue tulle and pink roses, at the 
Hertford-Hunt ball. Well, Olivia 
Hall is the daughter of the tenants 
at Southcote, and she came out 
ten years ago with the fixed inten- 
tion of marrying a marquis. In 
this laudable design she persisted, 
with more or less discouragement, 
for several years, until she deemed 
it expedient to invite the lower 
grades of the peerage to aspire to 
the privileges of matrimony. This 
was all very well for some time ; 
but having enjoyed the enlivening 
pleasures of the chase for ten long 
years, it occurred to the beautiful 
Olivia Hall last November, at the 
age of twenty-eight, to accept a 
wealthy but corpulent commoner. 
The fall of the mighty was great; 
but her family made it easier to 
her by bestowing her upon her 
commoner with as much pomp 
and circumstance as a marquis 
could have had the right to expect. 

All the county resounded witl: 
the marriage bells that rang for 
Olivia Hall. I believe an ox was 
roasted upon every hill, and rivers 
of champagne ran down the valleys, 
to slake the thirst of the personages 
who crowded from all parts to the 
wedding. 
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Not 


least among these was 
the eminent Hook, a preacher of 
Brighton notoriety, upon whose ve- 
nerable character and great merits 
I need scarcely descant to you, 
for everyone who /s anyone at 
all has listened to Dr. Hook of 
Brighton. It seems he is an in- 
timate friend of Mr. Hall’s, and 
there was a promise of old standing 
between the Beauty and the Sage 
that none but he was to unite 
Olivia to her marquis. That noble- 
man having failed to appear, Dr. 
Hook was kind enough to put up 
with the commoner, whose riches 
and size perhaps gave him a more 
favourable view of the untitled land- 
ed gentry. At any rate, to South- 
cote he came, on the 7th of last 
November, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hook, in order to perform the 
marriage service on the 8th. 

They had a dance at Southcote 
that night, to console Jane Hall for 
having a large red nose, or for part- 
ing with her sister Olivia, I forget 
which. At any rate, the dance 
they had; and Dr. Hook, not 
conceiving a ballroom the right 
place for a dignified ecclesiastic, at 
half-past eleven retired upon his 
bedroom, whither Mrs. Hook (who 
was delicate and over-tired) had 
some time preceded him. How 
long he had been in bed before 
sleep overcame him he never ex- 
actly knew; but when he awoke 
the distant sounds of music and 
the patter of the dancers’ feet had 
ceased, the whole house was hush- 
ed and still, the bedroom fire was 
burning brightly, and by its light 
Dr. Hook perceived that a lady 
was sitting upon the low couch at 
the foot of his bed. The doctor 
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rubbed his eyes in some amaze- 
ment; he had asked no one to 
share the conjugal /re-d-téte, and 
he felt rather bored than otherwise 
by the visitor. However, there was 
no doubt about the matter; a lady 
was sitting upon his couch, and 
there she might continue to sit till 
morning if he took no notice of her 
presence. No doubt she was one 
of the dancers, bewildered by weari- 
ness, who had mistaken her room, 
and was now too tired to perceive 
her mistake. The doctor, how- 
ever, felt resolved that she should 
perceive it, before she could take 
more decided steps towards going 
to rest. So he coughed, gently 
first, then in a louder and more 
aggressive tone ; but still the lady 
sat quietly on, without paying any 
more attention to the doctor than 
if he had been voiceless as the 
obelisk of Luxor. She sat with 
her back turned to Dr. Hook, 
bending towards the fire, so that 
he could not see her face, and 
with her shoulders muffled in a 
plaid shawl. Verily Dr. Hook was 
sore bestead ; here was the wife of 
his bosom slumbering meekly be- 
side him, and there was this aggra- 
vating stranger calmly seated upon 
his sofa, and meditating who knows 
what further invasion of his privacy! 
What a position for an elderly ec- 
clesiastic ! 

Dr. Hook could stand it no 
longer: he cautiously raised him- 
self on one elbow, in order, before 
proceeding to extremities, to ob- 
tain a good view of the invader’s 
face. Imagine his horror when he 
discovered that she had no face to 
show ; shoulders she had, shrouded 
in the plaid shawl, and a neck ; but 
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nothing more. At that moment 
the fire gave out a sudden spurt 
of flame, the room was all a-glow 
with the warm firelight, and, hor- 
ror of horrors! in that supreme mo- 
ment of terror Dr. Hook became 
aware that the phantom was bend- 
ing over her own head, which lay 
upon her knees. 

How he recovered from the hor- 
ror of that sight the doctor never 
clearly knew; all he knew was 
that, when he regained conscious- 
ness, he found himself lying with 
his head beneath the sheets, and 
his heart beating in loud throbs 
like the pulses ofa clock. But Dr. 
Hook was no coward; he did not 
believe in apparitions, and he 
placed his trust too firmly in God 
to fear that the powers of evil could 
do aught against him. One thing 
he felt strongly :—that the reality of 
the vision must be cleared up; it 
might be an illusion of his senses, 
or he might be a victim to some 
mistimed practical jest from the boys 
and girls he had left downstairs. 

The bare idea of such an affront 
to his dignity was enough to make 
the doctor's blood flow warmly 
again in his veins. Some few 
moments he gave himself to col- 
lect his scattered senses, some 
few more to silent prayer; and 
then he rose courageously from 
the sheets, and looked towards 
the foot of his bed. There was 
not, there could not be, any mis- 


take, any illusion of his senses’ 


now. There, in the clear fire- 
light, sat a lady, wrapped loosely 
in a shawl, and bending forward 
over her head, which lay upon her 
knees. What manner of features, 
if any at all, that awful head might 
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wear, it never was given to the 
doctor to see or to know; sick 
with over-mastering terror he 
sank back in his bed, and for 
some time, as he afterwards be- 
lieved, he became unconscious of 
all around him. When he came 
to himself some time must have 
elapsed, for the fire, so bright be- 
fore, was burning low and dimly. 

For some minutes Dr. Hook 
had only a vague impression that 
something terrible had happened. 
What that something was he did 
not at first recollect, and when he 
did, it was some time before he 
could summon courage to look 
round once more. 

When he did look round, the 
figure was gone, his fire was dying 
quietly out, nothing except a flick- 
ering shadow from the fireplace 
stirred in the peaceful room, and 
his wife, undisturbed by the terror of 
the night, slept calmly beside him. 

You may imagine that Dr. Hook 
slept but little that night, and ne- 
ver were noises of an awakening 
household more welcome than 
they were to him on Olivia Hall's 
wedding-day. 

He had had time to deliberate 
upon what course to take, and 
had resolved upon two things: 
first, that never again, upon any 
consideration, would he sleep in 
that room; secondly, that on the 
events of that awful night he would 
(at all events until after the mar- 
riage) keep silence. Dr. Hook 
was keenly alive to ridicule, and 
he had no wish that the tremors of 
his stately intellect should become 
the subject of merriment for the 
thoughtless young folk assembled 
to do justice to the marriage feast. 
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Besides, Mrs. Hook was nervous 
and an invalid; and although she 
had slept through it all, the doctor 
could not answer for the effect on 
her nerves if she were to find that 
she had spent a night with a head- 
less lady. 

At last the wedding was over, 
the bridal guests gone, and the 
bride’s ugly sister sat weeping alone ; 
when Dr. Hook sought an interview 
with the master of the house, and 
told him of his nocturnal terrors. 
Mr. Hall listened with unfeigned 
surprise. The gravity of the doctor 
assured him of the truth of the im- 
pression left upon his mind; but 
with regard to the apparition itself, 
he had nothing to advance nor to 
clear up. He did not disbelieve 
such things might be ; but in con- 
nection with Southcote there was 
no rumour of ladies, headless or 
otherwise, haunting the house. It 
looked like a haunted house; but it 
possessed no haunted room, and to 
the best of his knowledge there 
was no skeleton in any cupboard 
belonging to the Hylton family. 
But there were some old retainers 
pensioned by that family still quar- 
tered in the village, and of them, if 
the doctor would accompany him 
in his walk, Mr. Hall would inquire 
if there were among them any le- 
gends, to him unknown, of a haunt- 
ed room at Southcote House. 

The end is as strange as the rest 
of the story ; for the pensioners of 
the Hylton family, one and all, 
denied that they had ever heard 
any story, or knew of any spirit 
having been seen at Southcote. 
Superstitious as servants generally 
are, they had never had the slight- 
est terror with regard to any par- 


ticular room ; until at length an an- 
cient matron, who had been house- 
keeper to Georgy Hylton’s great- 
grandfather, searching through the 
cobwebs of her memory for some 
stories of the past, said that she 
dimly remembered there was a 
story, which no one put much store 
by, about one of the rooms at 
Southcote, where, years and years 
before the oldest person could re- 
member, the wicked Sir John 
(there is always a wicked Sir John 
in every old family) had murdered 
a low-born wife, whose very name 
was forgotten in the past, by cut- 
ting off her head, and so making 
room for the heiress of the Lorels, 
with whom he lived happily ever 
after. ‘ But, continued the old wo- 
man, ‘the story went that every 
year, on the day—and, by the bye, 
as luck will have it, the 7th of 
November, yesterday, was the very 
day—of the murder, the poor lady 
comes and sits beside the bed which 
ought to have been hers ; but that’s 
only what the people say, gentle- 
men, for I never heard of anyone 
that saw her—not in my time, nor 
in the old time before me.’ 

Now, is not this curious? for no 
one suspected the existence of this 
story ; and in the questions they 
put Mr. Hall and Dr. Hook were 
most careful not to make any allu- 
sion to anything having been ac- 
tually seen, nor to put any leading 
question from which the old lady 
could gather what might be ex- 
pected to be the apparition. All 
one can say is, such things can be, 
and there are mysteries about us 
which are too high for our finite 
comprehension. I only trust I 
may never be called upon to un- 
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ravel one—a ghost would be quite 
too much for me ; but of all others, 
the species of ghost I hold in the 
deepest aversion is the one which 
carries its head in its hands. I 
have a morbid terror, that if I was 
in the least wanting in my manners 
towards it, or behaved with any 
but the most distant civility, it 
would not hesitate to throw its 
horrid head, like a pumpkin, at 
me; and ¢hat, my dear, I feel 
certain I never could either for- 
give or survive. 

And now, having exhausted the 
subject with which our dear county 
of Hertfordshire rings at present, I 
must tell you of my visit to Lady 
Wallflower, from which I returned 
only two days ago. I did not 
much like going without mamma ; 
but she insisted that I should not 
miss my visit on account of her 
cold, and I rather think that she 
wished me out of the house, in or- 
der that she and my small brother 
Hughie might have the influenza 
comfortably together. So I went, 
and after an uneventful journey from 
London, in which my only com- 
panion was an old lady with a 
beard, who I felt convinced would 
turn into a man and insist upon 
kissing me before we arrived at 
the station, I arrived at Wallflower 
Grove, and had the honour of 
being received by Lady Wallflower 
in the entrance-hall. She folded 
me in a limp embrace, and cried, 
*Come, my dear, and I will show 
you my sweet little ichthyosaurus ; 
from which peculiar welcome I 
gathered that geology was her 
ladyship’s latest craze. Nor was 
I mistaken. She took me to a 
damp little den behind her bou- 
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doir, which she falsely called her 
‘study; and there she displayed to 
me a quantity of stones, all old and 
ugly, and most of them broken and 
dirty, upon whose valuable quali- 
ties she expatiated for about an 
hour, during which she said such 
shocking things about our future 
state, that when I went up to dress 
I found my false curl had grown 
perfectly limp from terror. 

But it was not upon our future 
that she chiefly discussed; it is 
upon the unknown past that the 
resources of her intellect have been 
largely poured. Preadamite man, 
she informs me, is the theme she 
pursues with the greatest ardour; 
although, from her subsequent 
conduct, I should have gathered 
that post-adamite man came in for 
his full share of her attention. 
Her ignorance of the subject she 
talked upon was only equalled by 
the presumption of her conversa- 
tion. But you know Lady Wall- 
flower’s ways; and all one can do, 
when once she has mounted her 
hobby, is to wish her a pleasant 
ride, and follow at such distance 
as one may, until she is pleased to 
return to her stables. Her party 
was rather an entertaining one, 
though as usual she had had to 
experience the triumph of reality 
over romance, and to receive ex- 
cuses from half her invited guests at 
the last moment. Of the four vis- 
counts she promised me, only one 
appeared—Lord Irnham—a young 
person who never stops talking, 
no matter of what, no matter to 
whom. He is a dreadful example 
of what an elder son, with full 
confidence in his own powers, 
can do, if he tries, in the way of 
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chatter — conversation I cannot 
call it—in one day. He knows 
himself to be an earl in prospect. 
and therefore feels that he is pri- 
vileged to bore persons less fortu- 
nate in their birth by the flow of 
his unmeaning oratory. 

Were he capable of an idea, I 
should not so much object to lis- 
tening to him for an hour or so; 
but when I happen to catch his 
ceaseless, mindless, self-compla- 
cent jabber, I cannot help think- 
ing of that odd expression men so 
often use—‘So-and-so has had to 
eat his words.’ I pity Lord Im- 
ham’s digestion should this event 
ever happen to him. 

Then we had a bishop, whose 
fierce manners had been softened 
by much learning; a retired am- 
bassador, with a charming wife ; a 
sallow young man, with a dumpy 
figure and round eyes, who sang 
songs of fierce passion and wild 
despair in a low weak voice ; Lady 
Wirt, with an autumnal headdress, 
and a discontented daughter; the 
handsome Captain Forester, with 
whom Lady Wallflower appears to 
have reconciled her differences ; 
a foreign attaché, whose name, 
I believe, is Cwmcykliitts, and 
whom Lady Wallflower pronounced 
‘deeply fascinating, my love, deeply 
fascinating, especially in his own 
country ;’ and a host of other and 
minornotabilities, gathered, itseem- 
ed to me, in haste from the hedges 
and byways which intersect Lady 
Wallflower’s native land. As for 
myself, a sufficient surprise was in 
store for me ; for when we were mar- 
shalled in battle-array in to dinner, 
Lady Wallflower said, ‘ Lord George 
Grenvile, will you take Miss 
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Brand?’ I felt so surprised, that 
I was only conscious that a tall 
man advanced and offered his 
arm, which I mechanically ac- 
cepted. I cannot say that I 
liked much to find myself seated 
next the hero of so dreadful a tra- 
gedy as that we have lately heard ; 
but when I ventured to steal a look 
at him, I saw a face as unlike the 
one I had pictured to myself as 
Lord George Grenvile’s as could 
possibly be. I had fancied him— 
as one does unconsciously draw for 
one’s own benefit private portraits 
of everybody one hears much of— 
a fierce, showy, handsome man, 
with a black moustache and a 
wicked smile. Z/is Lord George 
had a grave, quiet, pleasant face, 
a soft subdued manner, and some- 
thing sad but rather touching about 
him, which interested me in spite 
of my being prepossessed against 
him. He did not speak much, but 
agreeably, and gave me the idea 
of a person who could, if he chose, 
be very charming ; altogether I was 
grateful to him, for Cwmcykliitts 
sat on my other side ; and as I be- 
lieve he only speaks the Pelas- 
gian, or some other lost dialect, 
I was thankful to be spared the 
necessity of conversing with him. 

But I must really end this already 
too long epistle. Anything worth 
telling I will reserve for my next; 
and the rest of Lady Wallflower’s 
acts, and all that she did, are they 
not written in the Court Journal ? 
which gives a full description of 
the Crumptown ball, to which she 
dragged 


Your affectionate friend, 
ALICE BRAND. 
BB 
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I, 


A Tiny treasure-house of odds 
And ends, which rest where chance has flung them ; 
Here dwell my precious household gods, 
And I—a bachelor—among them. 
Within four walls of sober gray, 
Beneath a ceiling rather dirty, 
I’ve lived—well, how long shall I say ? 
Good gracious ! I am nearly thirty. 


Il. 


Encircled by these fond old arms— 

’Tis only of a chair I’m talking— 
I see results of women’s charms, 

And sticks which tell of feats in walking. 
Here’s Ashton Grange upon the walls, 

Where once they told me I should marry ; 
And programmes telling tales of balls, 

And Clyté—ah, how like to Carry! 


Ill. 


What's this which glitters ?—take it up, 


No matter what the weight or price is ; 
Of course I love the dear old cup 

I won upon the breast of Isis. 
And see what’s hanging by the door— 

Old friends are reverently treated 
The very bat which made the score 

That year when Rugby was defeated. 
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IV. 

Come, linger by those shelves of books,— 

At fancy’s frolics I’m no mocker ; 
Call out my poets from their nooks, 

From sweet Catullus unto Locker. 
This handkerchief might hint at pelf; 

A glove ?—she’s married to another ; 
What's that upon the mantelshelf? 


The portrait—bless her !—of my mother. 


v. 

Amidst a wilderness of pipes, 

From meerschaum unto humble brier,— 
Of luxury the prototypes, 

I find contentment is a liar. 
Although I thought I knew full well 

The tricks put forward to enmesh us ; 
I see the eyes of Isabel 

Suggesting furniture more precious. 
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UntTIL within quite a recent period 
Fashion was accustomed not only 
to indicate with exactitude the 
various changes which she pre- 
scribed for her votaries, but to 
pause between each a sufficient 
time to give to the most indolent 
of her adherents full opportunity 
of obeying her behests. The form 
of the new bonnet or of the new 
robe then lived a little longer than 
the roses—for at least the full 
space of a season. Any striking 
novelty always made its appear- 
ance early in the year—with the 
daisies in the meadows, and the 
cuckoos in the woods; between 
the austerities of Lent and the 
revels of spring, when for a couple 
of days Fashion lorded it at Long- 
champs, and decreed the costume 
of the current year. When autumn 
came round, the first balls would 
bring, perhaps, some few changes, 
and winter would add its furs, its 
waddings, and its mantles; still the 
type for the most part remained 
the same. 

Nowadays it is very different, 
for almost every month brings forth 
its novelty to gratify the constantly 
recurring demands of those who 
are for ever seeking how to pro- 
duce some new variation in their 
toilettes, in the hope, let us charit- 
ably believe, that it will modify 
to some extent the wearied, and 
may be disappointed, expression 


of the no-longer-youthful visage— 
a hope which, though it too often 
proves deceptive, again and again 
revives, and serves to explain how 
it is that women who have passed 
a certain age too frequently render 
themselves ridiculous by futile at- 
tempts to give to themselves that 
appearance of youth which all the 
lace and satin in the universe, and 
all the cosmétiques as well, are 
powerless to restore. A month or 
two since, the walls of Paris were 
placarded with the announcement 
that Madame Rachel had arrived, 
and was prepared to render her 
own sex ‘beautiful for ever; but 
she reaped only a very small har- 
vest for a city which idolises, if 
not the beautiful, at any rate the 
pretty; just as you in England cul- 
tivate what you call the comfort- 
able. Her ‘for ever’ was a mis- 
take; for in Paris women, for whom 
the beautiful and the ugly exist 
only by the capricious will of 
Fashion, are content to look charm- 
ing merely from day to day. 

It would be a mistake to regard 
the manifold changes of Fashion at 
the present day by any means in 
the light of new creations, for in 
truth Fashion evolves little or no- 
thing that is actually new. She is 
content to display a marvellous in- 
genuity in all her adaptions, which 
are nothing more than revivals of 
the past. 


This was thoroughly 
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comprehended by Marie Antoin- 
ette’s dressmaker, the celebrated 
Mademoiselle Bertin, known in 
her own day as the ‘minister of 
the mode,’ and who, on being com- 
plimented for her inventive skill, 
cleverly observed, that it is what 
is forgotten which constitutes what 
is new. To-day the novelty of the 
moment is the long Empire redin- 
gote, which is merely a modifica- 
tion of the old-fashioned greatcoat 
without its cape, but with roll col- 
lar and large lappels, and which, 
worn with a vest, is buttoned all 
the way down the front of the 
skirt, and with its long wide black- 
silk sash promises to be largely in 
vogue during the coming autumn ; 
so long, however, as the present 
fine weather continues there is little 
chance of its general adoption. 
The extremely elegant ‘toilette de 


soirée’ represented in the accompa- 
nying coloured illustration, and 
which I have already once de- 
scribed in these papers, has ex- 
cited considerable attention at the 
Paris Universal Exhibition, where 


it is at present displayed. The 
authorities of our own Science-and- 
Art Department have, moreover, 
commissioned a facsimile of this 
really magnificent robe, for pre- 
servation in the South-Kensington 
collection, as a toilette par excel- 
Zence of the nineteenth century. It 
is of white satin, with the low 
corsage shaped, both before and 
behind, like the hollow of a cres- 
cent, and bordered with a narrow 
band of green velvet edged with 
rich gold-and-white passementerie, 
which is again fringed with delicate 
white lace. From the small puffed 
satin sleeves, which are trimmed 
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to correspond, hang long loose 
sleeves of beautiful lace. The ex- 
tremely full skirt is ornamented at 
regular intervals with bands of 
green velvet, arranged transversely 
on either side, and meeting in 
points at the back; these bands 
are bordered with gold-and-white 
passementerie and lace, similar to 
the one at the upper part of the 
corsage. Attached to the corsage, 
and gracefully falling down from 
the waist, which is encircled with 
a green-velvet band trimmed with 
corresponding rich passementerie, 
variegated with pearl beads, are 
five long basques of green velvet, 
gradually widening from their start- 
ing-points, the middle one being 
both the broadest and longest of 
all. These basques, which are bor- 
dered with white lace, have a rich 
and tasteful pearl-and-gold em- 
broidery running up their several 
centres, and a deep and elegant 
fringe of gold cord strung at inter- 
vals with pearl beads at their round- 
ed ends. The long sweeping train 
of the robe is composed of several 
broad rows of magnificent lace, 
which overlap each other. 

The ‘toilette de visite’ inthe same 
engraving, and which may be either 
in gray or brown ‘drapde Lyons,’ is 
made with long loose open sleeves, 
lined with white satin and bordered 
with small velvetscollops of a darker 
shade of colour than the material 
of the robe, and edged with a nar- 
row white piping. The robe is 
made with a second pair of sleeves 
fitting tight to the arm, the cuffs 
and shoulders of which, together 
with the collar and simulated Swiss 
bodice of the corsage, are trimmed 
with velvet scollops to correspond. 
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A row of buttons runs up the front 
of the corsage, and pendent tabs 
hang from the points of the collar. 
The waist is encircled with a velvet 
band edged with white, and fast- 
ened in front with a velvet-and-silk 
rosette. The side of the upper skirt, 
bordered round the edges with velvet 
scollops similar to the trimming of 
the sleeves, is looped up in set folds, 
so arranged as to show portions of 
the white-satin lining. 

The third toilette depicted in 
the coloured engraving is likewise 
a ‘toilette de visite,’ but of two 
shades of the prevailing Bismark 
tint. Nothing could be more ori- 
ginal, and at the same time in more 
perfect taste, than this extremely 
elegant robe. The corsage, which 
is made very high, is fringed round 
the neck with a number of small 
silk drops ; lower down it is fash- 
ioned like a Swiss bodice, bor- 


dered all round with open-work 
rose-shaped ornaments ; a double 
row of similar ornaments forms 
the cuffs of the tight-fitting sleeves, 
whence hang three embroidered 
leaves, to the points of which silk 


drops are attached. At the shoul- 
ders is a similar leaf-shaped em- 
broidery, finishing also with long 
pendent drops ; similar leaves are, 
moreover, worked part way up the 
sides of the corsage ; and an ela- 
borate ceinture, formed of em- 
broidered encircles the 
waist. The upper jupe is looped 
up on the left side with a loose 
band, formed of open-work rose- 
shaped ornaments similar to those 
already mentioned, and having 
long richly-embroidered leaves 
suspended to it at intervals. The 
ground of the under jupe—which, 


leaves, 
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by the way, is slightly plaited at 
the bottom—is worked all over 
with numerous small crosses, 
finishing with a dwarf leaf-sliaped 
border, embroidered with lilies and 
roses of the gothic type, so deli- 
cately as almost to resemble silk 
lace. 

The three handsome robes just 
described are all displayed at the 
Paris Universal Exhibition, and 
have been secured (together with 
a number of other elegant toilettes, 
the productions of some of the most 
celebrated Parisian modistes, which 
are likewise there exhibited) by the 
well-known Oxford-street firm of 
Grant and Gask, whose purchases 
at the palace in the Champ de 
Mars have been on a most exten- 
sive scale. 

Another ‘toilette de visite’ 
meriting description is in pale 
fawn-colour taffetas, with a bold 
ornamental pattern embroidered 
in black silk round the skirt at 
some distance from the bottom 
to simulate a double jupe. Down 
each seam of the skirt are broad 
black-satin stripes reaching to par- 
ticular points of the embroidered 
pattern, and giving the idea of 
bands applied to the looping up 
ofthe jupe. The corsage is square, 
and embroidered round the upper 
part with a corresponding, but of 
course much smaller pattern than 
that which ornaments the skirt of 
the dress. A similar robe of 
mauve silk had broad satin stripes 
ofa deeper shade at each seam, 
extending to a raised and extremely 
elaborate floral border embroidered 
in white and violet-coloured silk at 
the lower part of the skirt. This 
robe was intended to be worn ‘3 
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queue,’ or as a ‘robe courte,’ in 
which latter case it was caught 
up all round, and formed a series 
of tastefully disposed puffs at the 
embroidered portion of jupe. 

A ‘toilette de diner 4 queue’ in 
pale blue ‘poult de soie’ has the 
train bordered with a ruche of 
white satin, the skirt being made 
long in front, and trimmed at the 
sides with a narrow plaited flounce 
to simulate a second and shorter 
jupe. The low corsage, together 
with its small pelerine, short puffed 
sleeves, and sash, are all bordered 
with ruches of white satin. Ano- 
ther robe, also in blue silk, is made 
with a ‘corsage Princesse,’ the basque 
of which is trimmed all round 


with a fringe of floss silk ; ribbon of 
the same colour as the robe, ar- 
ranged in loops, passes round the 
upper part of the corsage, over the 


shoulders and beneath the arms, 
and then falling on either side of 
the basque terminates in long ends 
down the skirt of the robe, which 
has a double row of floss-silk fringe 
round the lower portion. 

White lace and muslin paletots 
and burnouses worn over coloured 
skirts are likely to continue in 
vogue so long as the present warm 
sunny weather lasts ; and even then 
it is not likely that white costumes 
will be entirely abandoned, for one 
meets with them in alpaca and mo- 
hairand Japanese taffetas, ornamen- 
ted with insertions of Cluny over 
coloured ribbon, or trimmed with 
biais of blue ribbon, and bordered 
with white fringe or black guipure, 
or white jet beads. Simple white 
muslin robes are still met with, 
edged with Valenciennes lace or 
Grandillot guipure, and ornamented 
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with bands of coloured taffetas, 
covered with embroidery, and sur- 
mounted with Valenciennes lace, 
disposed in the form of tulip-petals 
on the jupe. Other muslin robes 
are worn over a lilac skirt, one 
being striped with some delicate 
shade of colour so light and nar- 
row as to be almost imperceptible 
a few paces off. A small Marie- 
Antoinette fichu, also in striped mus- 
lin trimmed with narrow flounces, 
and edged with narrow guipure, 
with a lilac-silk sash tied at the 
waist, was worn with this costume, 
which was completed with a small 
straw toque, with long lilac-gauze 
veil arranged in a knot behind, 
and trimmed with two white roses. 

One may here mention an ele- 
gant costume of blue silk, embroi- 
dered at the hips with a row of 
small crosses, bordered with ribbon 
and pearl beads, and over which 
was worn a peplum of white lace, 
open at the sides, and trimmed at 
the lower part with festoons of 
pearls. Round the waist was 
worn a large blue-satin sash, bor- 
dered with ribbon and long pen- 
dent pearl beads. These satin 
sashes, tied in large bows behind, 
promise to be very generally worn 
with evening toilettes. They are 
alike of the most delicate and the 
most brilliant colours, and are or- 
namented with lace, and with pearl, 
amber, and white jet beads ; when 
white, they are usually embroidered 
with bouquets of flowers. Thelatest 
form of these sashes is shown in 
the annexed engraving ; the cein- 
ture being narrow and quite dis- 
tinct from the long wide ends with 
which it is connected by a series 
of gilt links attached to a large 
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gold ring encircling the knot of 
the sash, the two ends of which, 
after being fastened together a few 
inches lower down by a gold but- 
ton, terminate in a fringe formed 
of a series of long gold pendants. 
That these white-muslin paletots 
are the Aaute_mode in France 
at the present moment may be 


at the ball given the day previously 
in their majesties’ honour, the Em- 
press wore beneath a tunic of white 
lace a maize-coloured silk robe 
‘2 queue,’ the train being orna- 
mented with bows of ribbon sur- 
rounded by puffs of white tulle, 
among which were interspersed 
numerous diamonds. Apropos of 
these lace robes there are several 
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gathered from the fact that the 
Empress Eugénie almost invari- 
ably wore one during her recent 
tour in company with the Emperor 
through the northern districts. At 
the concert given to them the other 
day at Lille, she was attired in a 
figured white-muslin paletot over 
a jupe of pale sea-green silk ; and 
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very magnificent ones in the Paris 
Exhibition, and notably one of 
‘point d’Alencgon,’ which gained a 
gold medal, and, according to the 
inscription on the front of the glass 
case in which it is displayed, re- 
presents no less than 10,500 days’ 
labour ; of course several persons 
must have been engaged upon it 
at the same time, otherwise twenty- 
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eight and a half years would have 
been occupied in its produc- 
tion. A second robe,—of guipure 
duchesse, however,—though less 
elaborate in execution, and alto- 
gether less valuable in a commer- 
cial point of view than the ‘ point 
d’Alencon’ robe, is even more ele- 
gant and tasteful in design. It is 
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lavender, pale blue or pink, and 
comprising, in addition to the per- 
fectly plain skirt, a pardessus, bor- 
dered all round with a deep box 
plaiting, and caught up in a festoon 
at each side with a large ribbon 
rosette of the same tint as the 
coloured silk jupe. 

Seaside morning toilettes and 
travelling costumes are commonly 
made in foulards, cambric, serge, 
alpaca, and other fancy stuffs, 
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intended to be worn over a blue- 
satin jupe, and the price set upon 
it is very nearly 10007. 

In the annexed engraving a re- 
presentation is given of a ‘robe 
matinée 4 queue,’ in white muslin, 
with tight-fitting sleeves, which is 
worn over a silk jupe of some light 
shade of colour, such as primrose, 


trimmed with biais to match, or 
with rouleaux of coloured taffeta. 
The Bismark tint still retains its 
place in Parisian estimation ; and 
costumes ‘& deux jupes’ are now 
made with the upper skirt of Bis- 
mark, and the under one not 
merely of a different shade of this 
tint, but of bright blue and rich 
crimson even. Crimson jupons 
are becoming prevalent at the 
bains de mer, with both black 
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and white, as well as with Bis- 
mark brown, toilettes, being ap- 
parently preferred to the scarlet 
jupons, which have had so long a 
reign. The costume shown in the 
centre figure of the engraving on 
the preceding page consists of a 
short crimson jupe, with a plaited 
flounce at the bottom, and an up- 
per jupe in gray taffeta, shaped at 
the edges into large points. Over 
this is worn a black-silk ‘ jaquette,’ 
having a small simulated hood be- 
hind, lined with crimson silk, and 
with its sharply-pointed skirts, 
which are turned over both in front 
and behind, and fastened back at 
the angles, faced with crimson 
silk to correspond. Towards the 
bottom of the pointed skirts are 
perpendicular pocket-holes, orna- 
mented with silk lappets ofthe same 
colour. The tight sleeves, to- 


gether with the large sash which, 


after encircling the waist, is ar- 
ranged in a knot behind, are like- 
wise of crimson silk. White gaunt- 
lets, which fit tight to the ‘gants 
de Suéde,’ are worn round the 
wrists ; and the black-straw ‘toque,’ 
which, by the way, is only a more 
elegant name for what is commonly 
called the ‘pork-pie,’ is bound with 
velvet and trimmed with a small 
plume of cock’s feathers at the left 
side, and has a long veil of green 
gauze behind. The ‘bottines 
Hesse’ are of brown undressed 
leather. 

The other seaside costume con- 
sists of a robe of primrose cache- 
mire, with tight-fitting sleeves and 
bodice, over which is worn a 
‘pardessus Princesse’ of light- 
blue silk, with a row of buttons 
down the front, and shaped into 
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small scollops round the bottom, 
and made with large open sleeves 
lined with white. A narrow van- 
dyked border of black passemen- 
terie forms a kind of collar at the 
neck of the pardessus, and finishes 
off the upper part of the loose open 
sleeves. A black and primrose- 
colour scarf passes over the left 
shoulder and fastens at the right 
hip. The hat is of gray straw, with 
a gray-gauze veil tied in a bow be- 
hind at the top of the crown, and 
has a small gold ornament at the 
left side. The ‘bottines gris’ are 
*4 lacets,’ and turned over at the 
top with light-blue silk ‘au petite 
col mousquetaire.’ 

Another dain-de-mer costume is 
of pale-gray mohair, trimmed with 
a piping of light-blue taffeta; the 
short skirt showing a few inches of 
a blue-silk jupon, and the small 
loose ‘jaquette’—without sleeves— 
showing tight-fitting sleeves of blue 
silk. The gray hat is bound with 
light-blue velvet, and trimmed in 
front with a velvet bow, and has a 
long blue-crape veil, with blue 
‘suivez moi’ hanging down behind. 
Our next toilette is a ‘robe courte’ 
in ‘taffetas pensée,’ and consists of 
what our modistes (mistaking, I 
presume, the man for his garment) 
style a ‘moujik’ instead ofa ‘caf- 
tan ; that is to say, a kind of loose 
tunic, trimmed with narrow plaits 
and braid, and which, after cross- 
ing the breast transversely, fastens 
at the side, and is closed tightly at 
the waist with a girdle. The short 
jupe beneath, which is of the same 
colour and material as the tunic, 
is bordered round the bottom with 
a deeply plaited flounce. There 
is one other handsome dain-de-mer 
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toilette which we must not omit 
to describe. It is composed of 
a black-silk pardessus, with loose 
hanging sleeves lined with blue, 
made short behind, and, after 
crossing in front, fastening at the 
waist with a broad ceinture. The 
upper jupe, also of black silk, is 
ornamented at the bottom with a 
border of large leaves composed 
of bead-embroidered passemen- 
terie, and is drawn up at each 
seam to form a series of tastefully- 
arranged puffs, which are kept in 
position by a broad ‘entre-deux’ of 
beaded guipure. The under jupe 
of blue taffeta is likewise bordered 
at the lower part with large silk 
leaves embroidered over with jet 
beads. 

A toilette which, worn by a very 
young lady, caused some excite- 
ment at Dieppe Casino the other 
evening, on account of its grim 
sinistrous aspect, comprised a round 
sailor hat, bordered with black vel- 
vet and trimmed with a charming 
fresh-looking rose, a white-muslin 
robe, with the corsage ornamented 
all the way down with delicate pink 
rosettes, and round the bottom of 
the jupe a row of ghastly-looking 
human skulls. This union of roses 
of ribbon and death’s heads, on the 
part of one, too, who was both 
young and handsome, caused, say 
the chroniqueurs, a real emotion. 
It is hinted that a robe bordered 
with skulls, but without the pink 
rosettes, had been commanded by 
some distinguished personage who 
had lately lost one she dearly loved, 
and that her morbid fancy con- 
ceived the idea of mourning her 
loss in private, surrounded by sym- 
bols that should constantly remind 
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her of death; and that the cir- 
cumstance of her having command- 
ed this robe becoming known, a 
similar one was ordered by the 
young lady above referred to, who 
had it trimmed in the manner de- 
scribed. 

A very charming ‘ toilette 4 deux 
jupes,’ though hardly for seaside 
wear, as the saline exhalations from 
the ocean are fatal to every shade 
of mauve, is composed of a mauve 
under jupe, high bodice with lay- 
down collar and long tight sleeves. 
Over this is worn a pearl-gray robe ; 
the loose short jacket of which is 
bordered at the bottom, up the 
front, round the neck, and above 
the shoulders, with a narrow ruche 
of the same material. The upper 
jupe, which is open behind all the 
way up to the waist, and is tied in 
a knot about half way down, is 
bordered all round with a similar 
ruche. A vest of the same mate- 
rial as the robe is worn with this 
costume, together with a lace neck- 
erchief with long wide ends, and a 
black-straw hat trimmed with tufts 
of violets. The gloves and boots 
are gray; and the parasol, which is 
of black lace, is lined with mauve. 

At the dains de mer, during the 
evening promenades, nearly every 
lady wears a Scotch plaid thrown 
negligently over her shoulders, and 
some few wear capelines of ex- 
tremely coquettish shapes. Hooded 
casaques, too, appear to be coming 
into fashion at the French watering- 
places. 

A French writer, after exclaiming 
against the bad taste displayed by 
English mothers generally in the 
dressing of their children, proceeds 
to describe the toilette of a little 
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girl recently observed by him, in 
proof that his strictures are well 
founded. 

‘She wore,’ he observes, ‘ large 
double-soled half boots of black 
leather, with magenta-colour stock- 
ings on her long thin legs ; a short 
apple-green dress with a plaited 
flounce, which, being without either 
jupon or crinoline, clung to the 
slim body of the child like the silk 
of an umbrella to its whale-bone 
frame; a paletot with large buttons ; 
and a maroon hat with a tall cab- 
bage-green feather stuck right in 
front. Her hair, moreover, which 
was all loose, fell down consider- 
ably below her waist.’ One is 
forced to admit that the foregoing 
is hardly an exaggerated picture. 
Until the adoption of the knicker- 
bocker suit for little boys in Eng- 
land, our juveniles of the male sex 
looked, for the most part, like so 
many littleGuys; and at the present 
moment girls in Englandare dressed 
far less tastefully and picturesquely 
than their little sisters in France, 
where one is surprised to see 
how prettily the children of even 
people of the most moderate means 
are invariably attired. 

A pretty toilette for a young 
lady just entering in her teens con- 
sists of a ‘robe Princesse’ in thin 
taffeta, with close narrow blue 
stripes on a white ground. The 
long jupe is worked in festoons 
round the bottom with blue silk, 
beyond which is a border, some 
few inches broad, of blue taffeta, 
worked at the edge in similar fes- 
toons, and which simulates an un- 
der jupe. The upper part of the 
corsage, and the shoulders and 
cuffs of the sleeves, together with 
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the striped sash, are all bordered 
with blue taffeta, worked in fes- 
toons. The small jacket-mantle 
which is worn with this dress is 
faced and trimmed to correspond. 
The little white-straw hat is en- 
circled with a garland of blue-bells, 
and has a long blue-gauze veil. An 
evening dress for a young lady of 
the same age, in white ‘gaze de 
soie,’ has the skirt bordered with 
three small ruches, above which 
runs a narrow wreath of blue- 
bells, poppies, and marguerites. 
From the waistband, which was 
composed of a similar wreath, flow- 
ers and buds hung down at regular 
intervals, for a few inches only in 
front of the robe, but gradually 
getting longer towards the back. 
The bertha was trimmed with a 
similar but much narrower wreath, 
the ends of which fell down from 
each shoulder. The ‘collier-col,’ 
the fashionable necklace of several 
rows worn low down on the chest, 
was of red coral. The coiffure was 
composed of ears of corn and a 
medallion, with a few wild-flowers 
arranged at the left side of the head. 

Another toilette for a little girl 
is in ‘mousseline de soie’ of a sky- 
blue tint, and has the skirt trimmed, 
both in front and behind, with biais 
of blue taffeta, terminating at either 
end in rosettes, and gradually di- 
minishing in length as they near 
the waist. With the low corsage 
a white-muslin chemisette is worn, 
and over these a little paletot, 
trimmed after the same fashion as 
the skirt of the dress. 

We have remarked a toilette for 
a young lady in some new material 
composed of a mixture of silk and 
wool, and of a vanille shade of 
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colour, powdered over with gold. 
The short under jupe in blue taf- 
feta was shaped into vandykes 
round the bottom, while the upper 
jupe formed a kind of little train, 
which was caught up at the left 
side. The low Swiss corsage was 
trimmed with vanille-colour gimp, 
embroidered with blue beads, and 
had braces passing over a high 
corsage of blue taffeta, made with 
long tight sleeves. The paletot, 


In the above engraving of juve- 
nile costumes, the elder little boy is 
dressed in a suit of maroon-colour 
velvet, consisting of short blouse, 
vest, and loose knickerbockers ; 
the stockings may be either white 
orcrimson ; and the leather Hessian 
boots should be as nearly as possi- 
ble the same colour as the dress. 
The sailor hat is of gray straw 
trimmed with crimson ribbon. The 
little girl next to this young gentle- 
man wears a pale vanille-coloured 
jupe and bodice, trimmed with 
black velvet and ornamented with 
black-velvet buttons. The short 
skirt is cut into vandykes, which 
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which was of the same material as 
the upper jupe and low corsage, 
was trimmed similarly to the latter. 
A pretty frock for a little girl of 
say eight years of age was made of 
the same material as the above. 
The jupe and jacket were border- 
ed with an ‘entre-deux’ of guipure, 
having beneath it a band ofbluesilk, 
both edges of which were vandyked ; 
a corresponding trimming formed 
the collar and cuffs of the jacket. 


appear to overlap each other. The 
sash, which is tied in a bow behind, 
is of black silk. There are no 
sleeves to the corsage; but the un- 
der skirt, which is made of a very 
delicate gray cachemire and plaited 
at the bottom, has long tight sleeves, 
which fasten at the wrist, and are 
turned up with vanille-colour silk 
edged with velvet. The corsage of 
the under jupe is high, and bor- 
dered with a little white collar; the 
boots are gray and ornamented 
with tassels; the round straw hat 
has a tuft of pink-and-white feath- 
ers in front. The next costume 
consists of a ‘petite robe courte,’ 
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in blue-and-white striped foulard 
edged with scollops of plain blue 
foulard. The loose paletot is of 
the same material as the robe, and 
trimmed to correspond. The light- 
blue jupon is cut into scollops at 
the bottom. The ‘chapeau bergére’ 
is bordered with blue velvet, and 
encircled with a wreath of corn- 
flowers. ‘The blue-morocco boots 
are pointed at the top in front. 
The remaining costume is for a 
little boy, and consists of a nan- 
keen jacket and skirt, the latter 
being plaited and the former trim- 
med with black gimp. The boots 
are of light-brown leather, and the 
stockings are white. 

The autumn chapeaux are not 
yet introduced ; but it is under- 
stood that they will be quite as 
small as those of the preceding sea- 
son. At present, the ‘ chapeau fan- 
chon,’ the little crépe or tulle bon- 
net, with long scarf-like lace strings 
fastened with a flower, a gold orna- 
ment, or a bow of ribbon across 
the breast, is generally worn. One 
in white plaited tulle is trimmed 
with a wreath of leaves formed of 
white jet, with golden veins and 
berries ; behind is a fringe of white 
feathers, terminating in small gold 
drops, which partially veils the 
chignon. The white-tulle strings 
are fastened low down with a gold- 
en sprig. Another ‘fanchon’ in 
rose-coloured tulle is bordered with 
puffs, and has a bouquet of small 
roses, buds, and leaves, in front. 
A rosebud fastens the long tulle 
strings. The narrow strings of this 
chapeau are of rose-colour taffeta. 
A square-shaped ‘chapeau fanchon’ 
in white tulle, plaited crossways, is 
trimmed with a wreath of budding 
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daffodils and green metallic leaves. 
The large scarf strings are of lace, 
dotted over with small satin spots; 
the narrow strings are of green vel- 
vet. A bonnet in maize-colour 
crape is trimmed with a small man- 
tilla of Chantilly lace, which is 
crossed under the chin in the form 
of strings, and fastened with a sprig 
of brown metallic acornsand leaves. 
Round the front of the bonnet is 
arranged a long maize-colour os- 
trich feather. One rather elegant 
chapeau is in white crépe, trimmed 
with green lace, with a green-velvet 
band in front, and a bow with a 
small golden apple at the left side. 
At the back is a green-lace fall and 
green-velvet strings, which tie be- 
neath the chignon. The broad 
green-lace strings fasten in front 
with a green-velvet bow and a 
small golden sprig. A white-silk 
bonnet, trimmed with a wreath of 
leaves and small white buds, which 
drooped over on the right side, had 
a long white-lace veil falling behind, 
the ends ofwhich were crossed upon 
the breast in the style of the fichu 
Marie - Antoinette, and fastened 
with an ornament formed of a few 
long lily-shaped leaves. There is a 
very pretty bonnet, madewith a low 
crown, covered entirely over with 
pheasant’s feathers, which are ar- 
ranged to form a narrow drooping 
fringe round the front. The crown 
is encircled with a wreath formed 
ofbrown-velvet leaves and jet beads, 
and has a gilt wild-rosebud at the 
left side. At the back is a large 
brown-velvet bow, secured by a si- 
milar gilt ornament, and a brown- 
lace veil, the ends of which are 
brought round in front and fastened 
by a gilt rosebud upon the breast. 
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Some novelties in gloves are 
given below. The first is the ‘gant 
Pompadour,’ of any shade of co- 
lour, and which is ornamented up 
the back with leather bows in two 
colours, the loop of the bow being 
of some contrasting colour to the 
other portions, which are of the 
same colour as the glove. Thus 
the glove, if white, pale drab, or 
gray, will be sewn with blue or 
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have gauntlets at the wrists, em- 
bossed round the scolloped edges, 
and embroidered over with such 
objects as a flying swallow, a beetle, 
a butterfly, or a flower ; or with co- 
ronets, crests, shields, monograms, 
or medallions, in various-coloured 
silks. Others have the gauntlets 
square at the edges, and quite plain, 
with the exception of a few white 
buttons and some bold white stitch- 
ing ; others have metal ornaments 
attached, such as a jockey-cap and 
whip, and are embroidered down 
the back with hunting-whips, &c. 
Most of these gloves are orna- 
mented with cords and tassels. 
The first of the annexed series 
of coiffures is composed of two 
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mauve, and have blue or mauve 
loops to the bows; or it will be 
brown, lilac, or dark gray, and be 
sewn with black, and have loops 
to correspond. Another glove is 
laced up the back with gold cord, 
terminating in tassels, the heads of 
which are gold, and the fringe of 
silk of the same colour as the glove. 
Other gloves button up the back 
with three buttons; others again 




















plaits, which start from the neck 
and extend nearly to the centre, 
parting in front of the head, where 
they are joined together to form a 
single plait ; a small wave of hair 
overhangs the forehead, the hair at 
the temples is turned back, and the 
side hair, together with that form- 
ing the ends of the plaits, is frizzed. 
The two other subjects show the 
front and back views of a coiffure, 
formed of combed-up hair, the five 
separate portions in front forming 
what are technically termed bows, 
the centre one of which is waved. 
Twisted serpent-like in and out the 
hair is a gold cord, to which is at- 
tached one or two gilt flowe-rbuds. 
The hair at the back forms what is 
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styled a bunch of bows, separated 
up the centre by a twisted plait ; a 


The next illustration shows back 
and front views of one coiffure, and 
a side view of another. In the 
first, the hair is parted about three 
inches from the forehead, and there 
is a cross-parting from ear to ear. 
The hair is then tied about the 
middle of the head, to serve as a 
support for the curls in front. A 
portion of the band is waved, to 
form the points on the forehead. 
The hair is then combed up at the 


a small waved band brought rather 
low down on the forehead. The 
hair at the sides is thrown back in 
a triple plait; and the back, after 
being similarly plaited, is again 
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long curl falls behind the ear over 
the left shoulder. 





temples straight from the roots, 
and two loops, of which the upper 
one is rather the largest, are formed. 
Behind, the hair is divided into 
four parts, with a cluster of loops 
on each side, extending up to the 
crown of the head ; between these 
loops is a tuft of small curls, and 
from beneath them, near the tie, 
hang ringlets ofsomelength. Atthe 
left is a wreath of green ivy-leaves. 

The last coiffure is composed of 
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plaited in three and arranged to 
form the chignon. A long Alex- 
andra curl falls over the left 


shoulder. At the top of the head 
is a plain gold comb. 
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